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‘‘PREPARATION FOR SALVATION”? IN SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY NEW ENGLAND 
By Perry MILLER 


In the second half of the seventeenth century the clerical and 
political leaders of the Puritan colonies in New England became 
convinced that their societies were steadily degenerating. From 
about 1650 on, as the founders were laid to rest and the second 
generation attempted to take up the work, it seemed to every pious 
observer that the spirit of the fathers was dying with them. In 
sermon after sermon, especially those delivered on formal and 
public occasions, to the General Courts on annual election days or 
to particular congregations on the days appointed for public fasts, 
the ministers traced the accelerating ‘‘declension,’’ and repeatedly 
called upon the people to repent their sins and reform their ways 
lest the God who had blessed their fathers should now wreak a 
terrible vengeance upon them. Afflictions and disasters, such as 
plagues, crop-failures or Indian wars, were exhibited as the pre- 
liminary manifestations of His wrath, to be followed by still more 
terrible judgments if the reform were not forthcoming. In 1679 
the ministers met at Boston in a formal Synod, drew up a system- 
atic survey of the evils, and launched an even more vigorous cam- 
paign to incite the people to recovery.’ 

Whether the colonies had in fact so woefully fallen off need not 
concern us. The point is that the ministers, and in all probability 
most of, the people, believed that the case was desperate, and the 
staggering tabulation of sins, crimes, and offenses published by 
the Synod in 1679 furnished sufficient documentation. What does 
concern us is that the leaders of these Calvinist communities, be- 
lieving that they were faced with destruction, called upon their 
people to reform, although not a man among them yet entertained 
any serious doubts about the doctrine of divine determinism. They 
maintained the absolute sovereignty of God and the utter depravity 
of man; they held that whatever came to pass in this world was 
ordained by providence, and they attributed the success of the 
founders not to human abilities or to physical opportunities, but 

1Cf. Williston Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism (New 
York, 1893), 427 ff. 
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solely to God, who had furnished the abilities and brought about 
the opportunities by His providential care. Therefore the question 
was bound to present itself to divines and statesmen of the second 
generation, could any merely human effort arrest the moral de- 
cline? Was not it a fact in the irresistible plan of God, just as the 
triumph of the first generation had been decreed in Heaven? If 
God was withholding His grace, could the people be expected to 
become saints, and if He was depriving them even of ‘‘ restraining 
grace’’ could they possibly avoid yielding to every temptation? 
And if God, even while rendering them powerless to resist, was at 
the same time augmenting the temptations, what point could there 
be in summoning the society to repent? 

Any other nation, having such absolute control over all the 
agencies for molding public opinion, might have gone directly to 
work. But a Puritan state, anxious though it was to excite the 
populace, could not merely preach repentance and expect the mass 
of men to obey. Before it could call upon them to reform, it had 
first to prove that there were legitimate provisions in the accepted 
theory of the community for assuming that they could if they 
would. Was there any authorization in the Word of God—as it 
had been definitively expounded by the founders—for summoning 
the populace to this work? For the Puritan, this was the all- 
important question. If he could not prove that the founders had 
bequeathed him a principle to serve in the emergency, he could not 
invent one of himself, for that would be to commit the horrid crime 
of ‘‘innovation.”’ 

Unfortunately the leaders in the second half of the century were 
aware that in one fundamental respect their situation differed from 
anything the founders had foreseen. John Winthrop had declared 
that the societies of New England were in a direct covenant rela- 
tionship with Jehovah, exactly as the chosen people of the Old 
Testament had been; they had agreed with Him to abide by the 
rules of righteousness, to practice the true polity, to dedicate them- 
selves to doing His willonearth. If they lived up to their promise, 
He would reward them with material prosperity; if they faltered, 
He would chastise them with physical affliction until they reformed. 
When he proclaimed this national covenant, Winthrop had not been 
troubled by the fact that a majority of the settlers were presumably 
not regenerated. Only one-fifth of the adult population could give 
such evidence of their sanctification as would admit them to the 
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covenant of a particular church, but Calvinist theory did not pre- 
vent the remaining four-fifths, even though unnumbered among the 
visible saints, from sharing in the covenant of the nation or from 
acting their part in its fulfillment. According to the doctrine of 
all Reformed communities, there existed a realm of conduct which 
was within the competence of a merely ‘‘natural’’ ability, wherein 
unregenerate men could be expected to behave one way rather than 
another because of ordinary pressures, the law, the police, moral 
persuasion or the promptings of their conscience. Whether they 
were saints or not, all men could be required to furnish the state 
a purely ‘‘external’’ obedience, to abstain from murder or theft, 
to take no usury and to pay their debts. <A holy state, received into 
a covenant with God, differed from an uncovenanted one not be- 
cause all its citizens were saints but because therein saints could 
determine and administer the laws and the natural inhabitants be 
either incited or compelled to obey. In Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut these conditions were fulfilled. The mass of the planters 
were earnest beings who, by voluntarily migrating, demonstrated 
that they were eager to do whatever was within the command of 
their ‘‘natural ability.’’ Furthermore, the leadership was a mon- 
opoly of certified saints, who were enabled through grace not only 
to practice good laws but to enforce obedience upon the body 
politic. Thus the terms of the national covenant could be complied 
with, though but a small minority were capable of entering the 
personal Covenant of Grace. The national covenant bound men 
only to ‘‘external’’ righteousness, without presuming the essential 
sanctity of every individual. In his great oration of 1645 Winthrop 
explained that all those who enter a civil society—he obviously 
meant both the godly and the ungodly—no longer have the right 
to exercise their impulses to evil, but are now committed, by their 
own assent, to obeying the authority which is set over them for 
their own good, and to doing only tiat which is inherently good, 
just, and honest. Hence he could summon all inhabitants, church 
members or not, to a public repentance. The national covenant 
obliged the community only to an outward rectitude, and required 
that God punish all violations with a physical affliction, but it also 
promised that an outward reformation would procure an immedi- 
ate deliverance. No doubt God would never consent to take a 
society into such a national covenant which did not contain some 
men sanctified by the Spirit, inwardly as well as externally, but a 
core of them was adequate as long as they were in control. 
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For the founders there did exist a real distinction between the 
realms of nature and of the Spirit, and such actions as required no 
supernatural assistance were altogether sufficient to ensure the 
public welfare. The original saints could earn their liberation 
from all social distresses by carrying their unconverted neighbors 
to at least a constrained compliance with the good, just, and hon- 
est—which would fully satisfy the public justice of God. But 
thirty or forty years later the ministers had built up the picture of 
a universal depravity, and it seemed clear that the society was no 
longer responding to providential corrections, let alone to the laws 
against usury and excessive apparel. They put the blame upon 
all alike, and called for action from all. One of their principal 
complaints was the infrequency of sound conversions, and the 
purely numerical consideration, which had been of no consequence 
to John Winthrop, thus became tremendously important. It was 
now absolutely imperative that the vast number of non-members, 
who had supposedly committed themselves to the extent of their 
natural ability (or been committed by their fathers), who were 
regularly convened on the days of humiliation and urged to repent, 
be assured that they could do something. The children of the 
saints were troubled about their own calling and election, which to 
many was not so ‘‘sure’’ as that of their fathers had been; a large 
number were members by only a ‘‘ Half-Way’’ covenant which left 
their inward condition in some perplexity, and they also had to be 
convinced, whether they were truly regenerate or not, that they 
could achieve at least the external obedience. Certainly the mass 
could no longer be carried or driven by the saints, for the saints 
were not equal to the task. Had it been merely a matter of re- 
valling approved Christians from temporary lapses, the clergy 
would have had clear sailing, but in 1679 they had to face the fact, 
by their own admissions, that the whole body politic was in a bad 
way, and that a reform which touched only a segment would not be 
enough. In order to effect a national recovery, the whole nation 
had to be recovered; the declension was a social phenomenon, and 
it seemed to bring social consequences, plagues, wars, and famines. 
Hence these determinists were the more obliged to find some 
method for appealing to natural men, for persuading the unre- 
generate that they could achieve enough sanctity to preserve the 
society, though they might never be able to save their souls. The 
whole people, citizens and inhabitants, church members and non- 
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members, recorded their vow to repent and reform on the many 
days of humiliation, but their promise would remain an empty ges- 
ture unless they could be convinced that they did have the power 
to keep it without first having to be numbered among the spiritually 
elect. 

It might seem, when the leaders returned to first principles and 
studied the works of their fathers, that they were caught in the 
inexorable logic of Calvin. All things in their world were ordained 
by God, and if He decreed that a people were to decline, no human 
hand could fend off the appointed outcome. So the founders had 
conceived the world. They had, it is true, carved out a small island 
of liberty in the sea of determinism, which was the Covenant of 
Grace, but even that Covenant was a very slight curtailment of 
God’s awful despotism. The great English theologians from whom 
New England learned the ‘‘federal’’ doctrine had delivered them- 
selves without equivocation. William Perkins, for instance, con- 
demned all ‘‘Pelagians’’ who would seek the cause of predestina- 
tion in men, as if God ordained them only after He foresaw which 
would receive or reject the offer of salvation. The decrees have 
no cause beyond God’s arbitrary pleasure, and Perkins dismissed 
as ‘‘subtile deuices’’ all attempts to mitigate this ‘‘hard sen- 
tence.’’* William Ames worked out more carefully the rationality 
of the Covenant, but he always insisted upon the irrationality of a 
transcendent might behind it, and agreed that no foreknowledge of 
God should ever be presupposed to His determinations.* John 
Preston would argue that according to the logic of the Covenant 
men were justly condemned for not doing what they could do, but 
he would also declare, ‘‘God hath kept it in his power to draw whom 
he will, to sanctifie whome he will,’’ and would expound the natural 
freedom of men with this qualification, ‘‘yet it is not in any mans 
power to beleeve, to repent effectually.’’* Hence John Ball’s A 
Treatise of the Covenant of Grace, published in 1645, in some re- 
spects the most daring excursion in the whole literature, could not 
avoid the embarrassing question: ‘‘To what end doe the promises 
and threatenings [of the Covenant] tend . . . if God doe worke all 
things by his effectual power in them that believe?’’ Ball could 
not answer his own question, and took refuge in the conventional 

2 William Perkins, Works (London, 1612-13), I, 107-11. 

3’ Ames, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity (London, 1643), 105. 

* John Preston, The Saints Qvalification (London, 1633), 236, 237. 
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distinction between God’s revealed and hidden will. Openly He 
demands obedience of all men, but secretly He gives the ability 
only to the few already elected: ‘‘That is, he invites many in the 
Ministry of his Word, and externall administration of the Cove- 
nant, whom he doth not inwardly instruct and draw.’’ If you con- 
cluded, therefore, that the offer of the Covenant was a ‘‘giftelesse 
gift,’’ Ball could reply only that you were an unthankful servant 
and perverse being.® But the ministers of New England by 1679 
had to deal with a race of the unthankful and perverse. 

The founders faithfully echoed such teachers. Cotton pointed 
out that God could pour His grace upon the most abominable sin- 
ners, so that ‘‘If he take pleasure to breathe in a man, there is 
nothing can hinder him, it will blow upon the most noysome dung- 
hill in any place, and be never a whit the more defiled.’’ Logic 
compelled him to suggest that the best way to become a saint might 
be ‘‘to have run a lewd course of life,’’ since a Calvinist God would 
then be the more challenged to show His power,’ but such reflec- 
tions were sadly out of order in 1679. Thomas Hooker seemed to 
be no more helpful: man is darkness and God is light, he said, and 
darkness is unalterably opposed to light; ‘‘Thou canst resist a 
Saviour, but not entertaine him, doe what thou canst.’’* In fact, 
the ministers, who in the Report of the Synod bade all men reform, 
also renewed their allegiance to the Westminster Confession, which 
explicitly stated that ‘‘God from all eternity did by the most wise 
and holy Counsel of his own Will, freely and unchangeably ordaine 
whatsoever comes to pass,’’ and further declared that until grace 
comes the natural spirit must be ‘‘passive’’ and utterly incapable 
of moral action. ‘‘A natural man being altogether averse from 
that good, and dead in sin, is not able by his own strength to con- 
vert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto.’’* With what right, 
therefore, could the divines rally depraved generations to repent 
in the name of the fathers, who had taught that a people to whom 
God chooses not to give His grace are impotent? If men may sit 
all their lives under the most clear dispensations of the Gospel and 
yet remain impenitent—Samuel Willard testified at the end of the 
century, ‘‘woful experience tell[s] us that there are a great many 
5 Ball, A Treatise of the Covenant of Grace (London, 1645), 343. 
® Cotton, The way of Life, or Gods VVay and Course (London, 1641), 113, 117. 
7 Hooker, The Soules Vocation (London, 1638), 230-1. 

8 Walker, Creeds and Platforms, 370-1, 377-8. 
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that do so’’*—with what face could the ministers preach reforma- 
tion? What inducement could they offer the average man or what 
hope of success could they hold out? 

It was at this point that the second and third generations began 
to perceive the advantages in an idea which the founders them- 
selves had devised, which they had heroically vindicated against all 
opposition and bequeathed to their children as an indispensable 
part of New England orthodoxy. Though Calvinism pictured man 
as lifeless clay in the potter’s hand, and the Westminster Confes- 
sion asserted that the natural man could not convert himself or 
even ‘‘prepare himself thereunto,’’ the New Englanders had been 
able to maintain that there did exist a state of ‘‘preparation for 
salvation.’’ We should note at once that the seeds of this difficult 
and dangerous idea are to be found in the writers whom the New 
Englanders studied even before the migration. Perkins, Preston, 
and Ames were Calvinists, and undoubtedly had no intention of 
propounding any belief at variance with the accepted creed, but 
they were also the formulators of the Covenant or ‘‘federal’’ ver- 
sion of Calvinism, in which they managed to present Jehovah as 
consenting to deal with sinners according to the terms of a cove- 
nant.” As soon as the relationship of God to man was conceived 
in this fashion, the corollary became obvious that the terms of a 
covenant may be known in advance. Men must still receive grace, 
which is dispensed arbitrarily according to sovereign decrees, but 
the very fact that God does propose terms means that there may 
be a moment in time between absolute depravity and the beginning 
of conversion in which the transaction is proposed. Men may not 
be able to do anything until they are regenerated, but until then 
they can listen and meditate. Grace is a covenant, and the essence 
of a covenant, these theologians never wearied of explaining, is an 
agreement between two agents, both of whom must know the con- 
ditions. If election be a flash of lightning that may strike at any 
moment, men cannot place themselves in its path, nor cultivate any 
anticipatory attitudes, but when it comes as a chance to enter a 
contract, they must first of all learn what is to be contracted. 
Though God gives His son freely, Preston said, ‘‘yet except we 
take him, that gift is no gift; therefore there must be a taking on 
our part.’’** A man must have his quill sharpened for the signa- 

® Willard, A Compleat Body of Divinity (Boston, 1726), 427. 

1° Cf. Perry Miller, The New England Mind (New York, 1939), Ch. 13. 

11 Preston, The Nevv Convenant, or The Saints Portion (London, 1629), 172. 
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ture and the wax warmed for his seal. God has graciously put 
aside His overwhelming might in order to treat with men in a 
rational negotiation, ‘‘that we might know what to expect from 
God, and upon what termes.’’* If we may know the terms, we 
may be encouraged, in advance of our conversions, even while we 
possess nothing more than our ‘‘natural gifts,’’ to commence a 
course of obedience. Once regeneration was conceived not as a 
sudden prostration but as a gradual process commencing with an 
initial stage of negotiation, it became possible, even probable, that 
men should undergo a preliminary state of ‘‘preparation’’ before 
they actually were called. 

The English formulators were concerned chiefly to establish the 
fact that regeneration is a process in time, capable of being ana- 
lyzed into temporal units. They concentrated attention not so 
much on the crisis of conversion but on the moment just preceding 
it, when the Covenant of Grace was being tendered to a sinner but 
was not yet taken up. In Perkins the idea of preparation first ap- 
peared as little more than a conventional instruction to preachers 
that they should spare no pains with their people: ‘‘This prepara- 
tion is to bee made partly by disputing or reasoning with them, that 
thou mayest thorowly discerne their manners and disposition, and 
partly by reproving in them some notorious sinne, that being 
pricked in heart and terrified, they may become teachable.’’* 
Among his successors the idea took on increased dimensions. We 
ean trace through their works an expanding realization that previ- 
ous to the signing of a covenant there must be a period in which 
man is instructed and solicited, that before a simple regeneration 
he may be careless but before a covenant he must learn to stipulate. 
The federalists denounced Arminianism because they said that no 
amount of good works merited any consideration from God, but at 
the same time they taught sinners provisions for their possible 
conversion. Preston, for example, said that the worst of sinners 
may be called without any antecedent humbling of the heart, just 
as a sick man does not need a sense of sickness in order to be cured, 
but nevertheless ‘‘if he be not sicke, and have a sense of it, he will 
not come to the Physitian.’’** Coming to the physician will not in 
itself work a cure, but it may be ‘‘a preparative sorrow.’’ Though 
a reprobate may have the sense and yet never be saved, the elect 
12 Obadiah Sedgwick, The Bowels of Tender Mercy (London, 1661), 6. 

18 Perkins, “The Art of Prophecying,” Works (London, 1631), fol. 670. 
14 Preston, The Breast-Plate of Faith and Love (London, 1630), 13. 
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are seldom taken into the Covenant of Grace until after they too 
have had it. In general the evidence indicates that these theo- 
logians had succeeded, even before 1630, in investing the word 
‘‘preparation’’ with a distinct connotation, making it mean a 
period in time during which men could acquire a ‘‘sense’’ which 
was not yet an actual conversion but which might be a forerunner 
of it, an experience that all men might have, since it was not limited 
merely to the elect,’® which could be construed as a hopeful augury 
of ultimate success and could be demanded of ail men, whereas an 
authentic work of the Spirit would have to wait upon the disposi- 
tion of God. 

To establish this thesis the covenant theologians undertook a 
labor which won them fame throughout Protestant Europe and 
which was assiduously carried on by their New England disciples, 
a subtle analysis of the temporal process of regeneration, so that 
they were able to give elaborate descriptions of every step, begin- 
ning with the most minute diagnosis of the dawning of a premoni- 
tion. Yet all this while, their loyalty to the basic Protestant doc- 
trine of salvation by faith required them to insist that, no matter 
how slight this first movement might be, it should be attributed 
to no effort of man but solely to the grace of God. Hence their 
conception of a state of preparation, as something that came before 
even the most infinitesimal rumble of faith, was exceedingly wel- 
come. Preparation did not need to be called a saving act of the 
human will; it could be set forth as no meritorious work in any 
Arminian sense, not even as part of faith at all, but as a mere 
inclination to accept faith, should faith ever come. This much a 
corrupt man might do, for it was really no motion of his soul; it 
was no lifting of himself by his own bootstraps, but simply an atti- 
tude of expectancy. Had the mechanism of regeneration still been 
phrased exclusively in the language of Calvin, as a forcible seizure, 
a holy rape of the surprised will, there would have been no place 
for any period of preparation, which would have been conceivable 
only as the first moment of an effectual calling. But when regener- 
ation was understood to be the offer and acceptance of a covenant, 
even though the power to accept it must come from God, men could 

8° Cf. Preston, Remaines (London, 1637), 193: “The preparative sorrow is 
nothing else but a sorrowing for sinne, as it causeth punishment, or a sorrowing for 
some Iudgement likely to ensue, and pronounced against him, but this is not the true 
sorrow : a reprobate may have this sorrow, which shall never be saved . . . it hath his 
originall from nature.” 
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make themselves ready to entertain it, since they could know in 
advance what form it would assume and what response it would 
entail. Though God might do as He pleased, it was noted that nor- 
mally those who most strove to prepare themselves turned out to 
be those whom He shortly took into the Covenant of Grace. 

So far as the somewhat obscure passages from the early writers 
can now be made out, they do not exhibit any interest in the social 
implications of the idea. These writers still assumed the distine- 
tion between the realms of nature and of grace; at this point they 
were concerned with salvation, not with politics. The conduct of 
society, the observance of the moral law in domestic and business 
affairs, was to them a matter of regulation and compulsion. Good 
laws were to be enforced, and even the most drastic forms of Cal- 
vinism always assumed that men had the physical power to obey 
whatever laws the state imposed. Such actions had nothing to do 
with salvation, and were not a part of preparation. Of course a 
saint would endeavor to be a good citizen, but the performance of 
his civie duties did not earn his redemption. The idea of prepara- 
tion, as formulated by Perkins, Preston, and Ames, met a spiritual 
need; it encouraged men to seek holiness in the midst of a deter- 
mined universe. But almost as soon as the idea was propounded, 
it began to reveal that it did in fact have social as well as spiritual 
consequences, for while a man was undergoing a work of prepara- 
tion in the hope that it might be followed by a conversion, he would 
be making every effort, out of his own volition, to perfect his exter- 
nal behavior. He would have a positive incentive to righteous 
conduct, although he could not yet be said to be a true saint or even 
to have a hope of salvation. But though he might finally go to 
Hell, if while he lived in this world he prepared himself, he would 
ipso facto fulfill the terms of the national covenant. Thus the 
rapid development of the idea, first among the theologians of 
English Puritanism and then among the leaders of New England, 
is a symptom of the change that came over the Puritan movement 
as it became concerned more with the conquest of power than with 
the pursuit of holiness. Sixteenth-century Puritans were driven by 
one consideration above all others, the salvation of their souls, and 
they set out to cleanse the Church as a proof of their sainthood, but 
in the seventeenth century Puritans became organized into a politi- 
‘al party and thereupon had to take more thought for the strategy 
of winning a political victory. The problem of determinism never 
bothered men who were already convinced of their election, for 
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they were free to do God’s will; but when saints banded together 
to capture the English state, or after they had captured the new 
states in New England, they had to find more effective means of 
getting all the people, the mass of the unregenerate whom they 
were now to govern, started on the road they had travelled in the 
sheer exuberance of zeal. In the practical terms of social regula- 
tion, their problem now was to excite the people to moral action. 
Almost from the beginning the leaders perceived that to depend 
merely upon the sanctions of the law, upon the coercion of natural 
abilities, was not enough. Yet according to Calvinist doctrine, if 
men were ever to perform anything beyond the limits of nature, 
they had to be supplied with grace. Hence for the sake of the 
social welfare, as much as for the welfare of particular souls, it 
became necessary that men be made gracious. Yet grace was dis- 
pensed only by God, according to the secret pleasure of His will, 
and men could not be converted by any amount of external compul- 
sion. But preparation was not a supernatural work. All men 
could achieve it, and all men therefore could be called upon to pre- 
pare for grace, and thereby to exert themselves in precisely such 
a course of moral conduct as was required of all the society by the 
national covenant. 

We should not be surprised that Thomas Hooker, the virtual 
dictator of Connecticut and one of the most socially minded among 
the early ministers, should be also the greatest analyst of souls, the 
most exquisite diagnostician of the phases of regeneration, and 
above all the most explicit exponent of the doctrine of preparation. 
Thomas Shepard and Peter Bulkeley followed his lead. All three 
agreed that preparation was not a meritorious work; they took 
infinite precautions lest their doctrine be construed in any Catholic 
or Arminian sense. Hooker would explain that no natural action 
can prepare for supernatural grace, and that the effectual opera- 
tion of the Word must never be thought to depend upon anything 
that a man may do by himself, ‘‘not upon any preparation which 
was done, nor any performances ... but meerly upon the power 
and good pleasure of the Lord.’’** After justification the will has 
acquired a new power, ‘‘whereby it is able to set forth it selfe into 
any holy action,’’ but in the first stage it is merely wrought upon, 
‘‘and I am a patient and doe onely endure it: but I have not any 
spirituall power to doe any thing of myself.’’** Bulkeley put it in 

16 Hooker, The Application of Redemption (London, 2nd ed., 1659), 297-8. 

17 Hooker, The Sovles Preparation for Christ (London, 1632), 156. 
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the language of the federal theology: after God has taken us into a 
covenant with Him, He requires a positive performance of its 
terms, but ‘‘first the Lord doth dispose us and fit us to a walking 
in Covenant with him,’’ and in these hours we must remain pas- 
sive.* In fact Hooker and his friends were so eager to prove their 
orthodoxy that they would indulge in statements as extreme as 
any to be found in the history of New England, and consequently 
their real position had been generally misrepresented.” Since the 
sinner must be at first ‘‘meerly patient,’’ said Hooker, God is at 
liberty to give or to deny grace to whom He pleases, and may justly 
refuse it to the most prayerful and conscientious, ‘‘for it is not in 
him that wils and runs, but in God that shews mercy.’’® By the 
same token God may bestow it ‘‘upon such who neither prize nor 
profit at al they have.’’ The Puritan God was a capricious Jehovah 
whose favor did not follow upon any good work of man—it ‘‘ hangs 
not upon that hinge.’’*” 

We may very well ask what Hooker and his group could con- 
ceivably accomplish when they prefaced the doctrine of prepara- 
tion by such qualifications. To appreciate the significance of their 
work we must remember that had they definitely broken with the 
Calvinist system, had they openly advocated the natural freedom 
of men to perform deeds that would secure salvation, they would 
have been branded as Arminians. So Hooker was extremely care- 
ful to insist upon the natural impotence of the unregenerate. He 
was not endeavoring to preach even the possibility that holy actions 
might be performed by natural men, but he was endeavoring to 
mark off a number of chronological phases in the sequence of re- 
generation and then to argue that the first might be undergone by 
some who ultimately did not continue through the others, who 
finally proved to be reprobates. The important point was to estab- 
lish the factual existence of this probationary period, to demon- 
strate that regeneration was not a precipitate or instantaneous 
transformation and that the first degree did not always or neces- 
sarily lead to the second. There is an ‘‘order’’ in God’s proceed- 
ings, Hooker said: first He takes away the resistance of the soul 
by an irresistible operation, whereupon the soul ‘‘comes to be in 

18 Peter Bulkeley, The Gospel-Covenant (London, 1651), 319. 

19 Cf. Frank H. Foster, A Genetic History of the New England Theology 
(Chicago, 1907), 26, 31-5. 

20 Hooker, The Application of Redemption, 309. 

21 Tbid., 299. 
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the next passive power”’ and is disposed to a spiritual work—‘‘ vult 
movert.’’* In his preface to Rogers’ Doctrine of Faith, a hand- 
book much prized among the people, Hooker called attention to a 
passage wherein Rogers wrote that we cannot tell exactly when 
faith is born, whether after a man has fully apprehended Christ or 
when he first hungers for Him; this, Hooker remarked, ought to 
settle all disputes about preparation, for all should agree that in 
the first stage ‘‘there is as it were the spawne of Faith, not yet 
brought to full perfection.’’** But this first conviction need not be 
regarded as a ‘‘fruit’’ of faith, only as a preliminary negotiation. 
Of course such beginnings must be initiated by the Lord—‘‘I have 
no power of my selfe, but onely receive it from the Lord’’;** when 
the will is first turned toward God, it is ‘‘not onely the bare power 
and faculty of the naturall will’’ at work, but that will turned by 
God’s efficiency, yet at this point God is still acting from the out- 
side, as when He moves any object in nature, not from within as He 
does after He has filled the heart with His Spirit.” Hence there is 
a space between depravity and sanctity, a hiatus during which the 
human will is being influenced but is not yet transformed, a state 
which Hooker characteristically illustrated in a metaphor, compar- 
ing it to the moment when a clock that was running out of order is 
stopped but not yet repaired. At that moment, ‘‘the clocke is a 
patient, and the workman doth all,’’ yet whenever the workman is 
the Holy Ghost and ‘‘where ever it is soundly wrought,’’ the opera- 
tion ‘‘will in the end be faith and grace.’’** Hooker’s reputation 
among Puritans was great because he was the expert chronometer 
of regeneration, offering the most acute discriminations of prepara- 
tion, vocation, justification, adoption, and sanctification, but his 
most impressive thought was devoted to the first action in the 
series. Through this doctrine he did more than any other to mold 
the New England mind. 

However, his teachings were not universally accepted by all 
Puritans. They were opposed even by some of the federalists, 
who saw in them, despite Hooker’s elaborate safeguards, a sophisti- 
cal form of Arminianism. Pemble, for example, without men- 
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tioning Hooker by name, attacked his doctrines in the V indiciae 
Gratiae, declaring that such actions as Hooker identified with 
preparation could not be encompassed by the unconverted. ‘‘They 
are not antecedents, but consequents and parts of true conversion,”’ 
whereas any preparative actions produced merely by human efforts 
could be ‘‘no efficient causes to produce grace of conversion.’ 
Giles Firmin attacked both Hooker and Shepard specifically, on the 
ground that their doctrine caused seekers after God much unneces- 
sary discouragement since it made them distrust the first acting of 
the Spirit for fear it might prove no more than an abortive prepa- 
ration. They demanded more of men than God required and called 
upon them not merely to repent but to go beyond repentance, 
whereas according to Firmin the battle was won just as soon as 
men were able to lament their sins.** 

The majority of New England divines followed Hooker, but 
there was one ominous exception. John Cotton generally figures 
as the chief ‘‘theocrat’’ of Massachusetts and is popularly remem- 
bered as the dictator of its intellect, yet in fact he differed widely 
from his colleagues, and his dissent came near to causing his ruin. 
On this fundamental point Hooker’s influence eclipsed Cotton’s, 
and his share in the formation of American Puritanism is corre- 
spondingly the larger. The full story of the opposition is difficult 
to reconstruct, because the authorities made every effort to play 
it down; nevertheless, the noise of their disagreement resounded 
through the Calvinist world. Enemies of the New England Way 
were quick to make the most of it, the Presbyterian Baillie, for 
instance, scoring a blow when he sneered that Winthrop and 
Welde, in their narrative of the Antinomian episode, did all they 
could ‘‘to save Mr. Cottons credit,’’ yet they could not so falsify 
the story but what ‘‘they let the truth of Mr. Cottons Seduction fall 
from their Pens.’’*” The halting sentences in which Cotton en- 
deavored to reply do more to confirm our suspicions of a difference 
than to persuade us of the asserted agreement, nor do we need to 
search very far into his writings to find the theological basis for his 
divergence. 

Cotton’s position was simplicity itself. Though he was a ‘‘fed- 

27 William Pemble, “Vindiciae Gratiae,” Workes (Oxford, 1659), 78, 81-4. 
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eralist,’’ he was first of all the man who sweetened his mouth every 
night with a morsel of The Institutes. He was persuaded that 
between the natural and the regenerate man lay a gulf so immense 
that only divine grace could bridge it. If a man performs a single 
action appropriate to the elect, he has then and there become one 
of them. There can be no half-way conversion; a man is either one 
or the other, and those who once receive grace will infallibly perse- 
vere through all short-comings to an ultimate glorification. There- 
fore what Hooker and Shepard called preparation was for Cotton 
simply the impact of grace, and the prepared were already saints. 
‘¢A man is as passive in his Regeneration, as in his first genera- 
tion.’’*’ If we are ‘‘fitted’’ for good deeds, the first motion must 
be a work solely of God, who alone can fit us, and once He gives the 
smallest competence, He has thereby signified His irrevocable 
favor. Hence, as Cotton saw it, the first motion no less than the 
last is ‘‘true spirituall Union between the Lord & our souls;’’ de- 
fine it as closely as possible, it is still from God.** The natural 
heart is totally ‘‘drowsie,’’ and ‘‘for our first union, there are no 
steps unto the Altar.’’**? Cana blind man prepare himself to see ?** 
Hooker’s doctrine creates a false sense of security, for it tells men 
that preparation consists in a disposition to wait upon Christ, and 
those who have brought themselves by their own efforts to such a 
seeming surrender thereupon give over striving. The supreme 
refinement of deceptive faith has always been a self-induced deter- 
mination to wait upon Christ: ‘‘there is no promise of life made to 
those that wait & seek in their own strength, who being driven to it, 
have taken it up by their own resolutions.’’ Should we try to re- 
assure ourselves by reflecting that if we cannot work we can be- 
lieve, or that if we cannot believe we can wait until we come to 
believe, ‘‘ here is still the old roote of Adam left alive in us, whereby 
men seeke to establish their owne righteousnesse.’’** There can 
be no safe building upon such resolves, for they are produced by 
mechanical causes, even when induced by the persuasive eloquence 
of the pastor at Hartford. 

Cotton was the better Calvinist, and he knew it: not only would 
he plead the authority of federalists like Pemble in rejecting prepa- 
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ration, he would also cry out, ‘‘Let Calvin answer for me.’’™ 
Nevertheless Hooker triumphed in New England, for the good and 
sufficient reason that Cotton’s doctrine fathered the awful heresy 
of Antinomianism. Modern historians often find the technicali- 
ties of this dispute so abstruse as to lead them comfortably to con- 
clude that it was meaningless, but its social consequences became 
immediately apparent when Mrs. Hutchinson declared that she had 
come to New England ‘‘ but for Mr. Cotton’s sake’’ and added, ‘‘ As 
for Mr. Hooker ... she said she liked not his spirit.’’** Mr. 
Hooker, it will be remembered, aided by Shepard and Bulkeley, 
was the principal prosecutor in her trial before the Synod, and did 
not check the expression of his satisfaction upon her expulsion. 

Anne Hutchinson took her stand upon Cotton’s doctrine of a 
radical distinction between regeneration and unregenerateness, 
asserting that in no sense whatsoever could works have anything 
to do with justification, that they could not even be offered as ‘‘evi- 
dence,’’ and that a true saint might consistently live in any amount 
of sin. She wiped out all Hooker’s fine-spun discriminations be- 
tween a state of preparation and a state of adoption; she presented 
the clear-cut alternatives of an absolute union with Christ or an 
utter disseverance. Her followers regarded preparation as the 
most offensive among the tenets of the New England clergy, and 
cited Hooker and Shepard as proof positive that the ministers were 
preaching a ‘‘covenant of works.’’ If Hooker would allow that a 
man could do something, anything, before he was redeemed, which 
could also be done by those who eventually went to perdition, what 
was this but Popery? The Antinomians emphatically declared 
that the sinner ‘‘for his part, must see nothing in himselfe, have 
nothing, doe nothing, onely he is to stand still and waite for Christ 
to doe all for him.’’* They disapproved any preaching of the 
‘‘law,’’ any pressing of duties upon the unconverted, any calling 
them to faith and prayer; to exhort even the elect to fulfill their 
obligations was superfluous, not because saints would be perfect 
but because those who are concerned about their conduct are still 
under the obsolete covenant of the law. To them it seemed that 
Hooker, though he professed the impotence of nature, set men to 
work of themselves and promised the unconverted that somehow 
they might take the first step toward grace if only they would try; 
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therefore, as Anne Hutchinson saw it, the people were misled into 
thinking themselves justified no further than they could perceive 
themselves enabled to perform good works, although the essence 
of Protestantism was the assurance of justification through the 
free promise of forgiveness. Election did not admit of degrees 
proportioned to the extent of the endeavor, nor could any amount 
of sin reverse the divine decree; justification was absolute and 
final, in and by itself. 

Anne Hutchinson announced that she had learned her doc- 
trine from Cotton, and throughout her ordeal wrapped herself in 
the mantle of his authority, to the consternation of the author- 
ities. Even after the Antinomians were exiled, and Cotton had 
utterly renounced them, they would not give him up. In the heat 
of the conflict the elders brought Cotton to a conference, ‘‘drew 
out sixteen points, and gave them to him, entreating him to deliver 
his judgment directly in them.’’ Winthrop remarks that many 
copies of his reply ‘‘were dispersed about’’; seven years later, one 
Francis Cornwell published in England what purported to be an 
authentic version, with a dedication to Sir Harry Vane—for that 
erstwhile friend of Mrs. Hutchinson was now a power in the land. 
The book was so popular that two more editions appeared in 1646 
and a fourth in 1647,** and when copies were brought to Boston 
there must have been anguish in the parsonage of the First Church. 
Winthrop says that at the conference Cotton cleared some doubts, 
‘*but in some things he gave not satisfaction’’;*® in Cornwell’s 
version he appears to have given none at all. The issue in 1637, 
says the editor, came down to this: the renegade clergy ‘‘ would 
not believe themselves justified, no further then they could see 
themselves work; making their Markes, Signes, and Quallifications, 
the causes of their Justification,’? whereas the Antinomians up- 
held the true Protestant position that the evidence of justification 
is to be discerned ‘‘onely by Faith in the Free Promise.’’*® Corn- 
well exhibited Cotton adhering to the Antinomian sense. Being 
asked whether there are any conditions in the soul before faith ‘‘of 
dependance unto which, such promises are made,’’ he replied 
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roundly, no: ‘‘To works of creation there needeth no preparation; 
the almighty power of God calleth them to be his people, that were 
not his people.’’** In other answers, still according to Cornwell, 
Cotton asserted that to evidence one’s justification by his sanctifica- 
tion is Popery, that ‘‘Such a Faith as a practicall Sillogisme can 
make, is not a Faith wrought by the Lords Almighty power,’’ that 
no conviction wrought by natural means, even by evangelical 
preaching, should be confounded with a true work of faith, for ‘‘the 
Word without the Almighty power of the Spirit is but a dead 
Letter,’’ that God does not give His grace upon condition of our 
becoming prepared, because ‘‘it is not his good pleasure to give 
us our first comfort ... from our owne righteousnesse.’’** In 
these words the Antinomians were content that their cause be 
stated; they then appealed to the judgment of Protestantism 
whether the divines in New England, following the way of Hooker 
and of preparation, had not betrayed the Bible Commonwealth. 

Anne Hutchinson said that but one minister besides Cotton 
remained faithful, her brother-in-law, John Wheelwright, who 
came to grief when, on the fast-day appointed for a public lamen- 
tation over the controversy, he delivered a sermon which the 
authorities found ‘‘incendiary.’’ The text of that discourse does 
not immediately suggest, to an age insensitive to the fine shading 
of theological dispute, exactly wherein it was subversive, but if it 
be read in the light of the times, in view of the then agitated state 
of the question of preparation, its inflammable substance becomes 
all too evident. Wheelwright later repudiated Mrs. Hutchinson, or 
at least the errors charged upon her; yet like Cotton he opposed 
the doctrine of preparation and therefore by implication accused 
his colleagues of apostasy. ‘‘To preach the Gospell,’’ he declared, 
**is to preach Christ . . . & nothing but Christ . . . so that neither 
before our conversion nor after, we are able to put forth one act of 
true saving spirituall wisdome, but we must haue it put forth from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, w” whom we are made one.’™** Hooker, 
Shepard, and Bulkeley were bending all their ingenuity to tabulat- 
ing the successive periods of conversion, but Wheelright flatly 
announced that when the Lord converts a soul, He ‘‘revealeth 
not to him worke, & from that worke, carieth him to Christ, but 
there is nothing revealed but Christ, when Christ is lifted vp, 
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he draweth all to him, that belongeth to the election of grace.’’ 
If men think they are on the highway to salvation after they have 
traversed the first mile but are not yet united to Christ, ‘‘they are 
saued w“out the Gospell.’’ ‘‘No, no,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘this is a 
covenant of works.’”** If so, then the ministers of New England 
were not Protestants, and the friends of Wheelwright might war- 
rantably conclude that Christians should refuse them a hearing, 
that they might take even more violent measures against them. 

Therefore Wheelwright was banished, but John Cotton was not. 
There were many reasons why the authorities were unwilling to 
send away their most renowned scholar, but one is forced to sus- 
pect that he owed his preservation to the fact that he was still 
more reluctant to go. Wheelwright would disown the extrava- 
gances of the Antinomians,*® but he would not compromise on 
preparation; Cotton bent before the storm and saved his stand- 
ing in the holy commonwealth at the expense of his consistency. 
Perhaps this statement is too severe, for in works presumably 
written after 1638 Cotton still stressed the strictly Protestant 
version of the Covenant of Grace, which, he said in a book pub- 
lished five years after his death, ‘‘is not of our will, but of the 
Lords, that takes away our strong heart, and gives us a soft heart 
before any preparation.’”** Nevertheless, it is clear that Cotton 
learned at least a degree of caution from his unhappy experience, 
and his subsequent references inevitably suggest that he so moder- 
ated his opinions as to make himself no longer able to speak frankly. 
The account which he gave in his reply to Roger Williams is so 
patently evasive, so utterly fails to correspond to the narrative 
of Winthrop, and is so denuded of feeling that every line rings 
with a hollow sound. He had never, according to his own account, 
given any countenance to the ‘‘sundry corrupt, and dangerous 
errors’’ of the ‘‘Familists,’’ but instead had publicly preached 
against them. The orthodox brethren had then said to the erring 
party, ‘‘See, your Teacher declares himselfe clearely to differ from 
you,’’ and they had replied, ‘‘No matter . . . what he saith in 
publick, we understand him otherwise, and we know what he saith 
to us in private.’’ On no other grounds than these was bred a 
‘*jealousie’’ in the country ‘‘that I was in secret a Fomenter of the 
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Spirit of Familisme, if not leavened my selfe that way.’*’ In 
this account and in others he confessed that he had meditated flee- 
ing from Massachusetts, since in the opinion of many, ‘‘such a 
Doctrin of Union, and evidencing of Union, as was held forth by 
mee, was the Trojan Horse, out of which all the erroneous Opin- 
ions and differences of the Country did issue forth,’’* yet, he pro- 
tested, he did not have to go, not because he changed his mind, but 
because ‘‘private conference with some chiefe Magistrates, and 
Elders’’ revealed the welcome fact that he was in essential agree- 
ment with them after all! At the Synod he at last discovered the 
‘‘corruption of the Judgement of the erring Brethren’’ and saw 
the fraudulence of their pretense of holding forth nothing but what 
they had received from him, ‘‘when as indeed they pleaded for 
grosse errors, contrary to my judgement,’’ and therefore he ‘‘ bare 
witnesse against them.’** This happy resolution was not a mat- 
ter of his being recovered, but ‘‘the fruit of our clearer apprehen- 
sion, both of the cause and of the state of our differences, and of our 
joynt consent and concurrence in bearing witnesse against the 
common heresies, and errors of Antinomianisme, and Familisme, 
which disturbed us all.’*® Therefore he could reply to Baillie that 
there had never been any question of his ‘‘Seduction’’—‘‘all of 
us hold Union with Christ, and evidencing of Union by the same 
Spirit, and same Faith and same holinesse.’”™™ 

But what of Cornwell’s embarrassing pamphlet? Cotton could 
do nothing but denounce it as a forgery and publish what he swore 
were the replies he had given in the cross-examination of 1637. 
The student finds himself wondering how, if Cornwell’s version 
is accurate, Winthrop could have said at the time that Cotton 
cleared some doubts, or how, if Cotton’s own version is true, 
Winthrop should have added that in other things he gave no satis- 
tion. At any rate, what Cotton now presented sounds strangely 
different from his previous statements. He described himself 
replying to the question of whether our union with Christ be com- 
plete before and without faith, that though from one point of view 
we are united to Christ as soon as He elects us, ‘‘yet in order of 
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nature, before our faith doth put forth it self to lay hold on him,”’ 
we may be among the elect without a final union—an admission 
that gave Hooker every right to introduce a period of prepara- 
tion. When asked if justification could be evidenced by a ‘‘con- 
ditionall’’ promise—a word he formerly had denounced—he 
hedged: ‘‘The Spirit doth Evidence our Justification both wayes, 
sometimes in an absolute Promise, sometimes in a conditionall,’’ 
and though he would still hestitate to take ‘‘saving qualifications’’ 
as a ‘‘first evidence’’ of justification, he would generously grant 
that ‘‘A man may haue an argument from thence (yea, I doubt not 
a firm and strong argument).’*? Since Hooker had carefully 
defended his thesis against Arminian constructions, Cotton could 
seek refuge in the same disavowals; the promises of the Covenant, 
he could say, have no efficacy in themselves to bring men to faith 
unless the Spirit accompanies them, ‘‘yet this is the end to which 
God giveth them, to stir up the Sons of men.’’”* Consequently, 
men are not to rest but are to be exhorted ‘‘to provoke themselves 
and one another, to look after the Lord.’’ He would still insist 
that in the first work of conversion a man must be passive; never- 
theless, urged on by his colleagues, he would say, ‘‘ There are many 
sins which a man lives in, which he might avoid by very common 
gifts, which would he renounce, God would not be wanting to lead 
him on to further grace.’** This was exactly what Hooker meant 
by ‘‘preparation.’’ 

Cotton was much too valuable to be sacrificed unnecessarily, 
and in the 1640’s he vindicated the wisdom of the authorities by 
rendering the New England Way yeoman service in its dispute 
with the Presbyterians, but on this point he never dared again to 
speak with authority. If he touched upon it, he would preface 
his remarks, ‘‘ Reserving due honour to such gracious and precious 
Saints, as may be otherwise minded.’”® Eager as he was to prove 
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the basic unanimity of New England, he could not altogether con- 
ceal his well-known opinions, and he had to admit a degree of dif- 
ferer.ce: ‘‘though some may conceive the Union wrought in giving 
the habit, and others rather refer it to the act: and some may give 
the second place to that, whereto others give the first.’’* Yet 
his strategy was always to minimize the importance of these dif- 
ferences; he went conspicuously out of his way to approve the 
treatises of Shepard and Hooker, particularly Hooker’s The 
Sovles Preparation, and smoothed over his former objections with 
the mild qualification, ‘‘wherein . . . they sometime declare such 
works of Grace to be preparations to conversion, which others do 
take to be fruits of conversion.’’*’ In every case, he protested 
that he and they were entirely at one upon all essentials, holding 
alike that whosoever did come under a saving work of the Spirit had 
to experience a preparation of some sort. His effort to drape the 
conflict in the robes of harmony was assiduously seconded by the 
other spokesmen for New England, their deliberate obscurantism 
indicating not only how wide but how dangerous the breach had 
been. The issue made a deep impression upon the seventeenth 
century, and as late as 1690 George Keith, then speaking as a 
Quaker and hailing in Anne Hutchinson a forerunner of George 
Fox, embarrassed his New England opponents by reminding them 
that Cotton had been closer to his doctrine and to hers than 
to theirs." Even at the end of the century the leaders were main- 
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taining the defensive tactics of the founders; in a preface to Cotton 
Mather’s The Everlasting Gospel in 1700, Higginson granted that 
Cotton had ‘‘differed from some of his Brethren in The Souls 
Preparation for Christ’’ and had contended that ‘‘some’’ took 
certain works to be ‘‘ preparations to Conversion, which others take 
to be fruits of Conversion’’; however, Higginson insisted, the 
disagreement never became a serious issue, because all agreed that 
such works must be achieved by every person who undergoes the 
effectual influence of the Spirit. ‘‘ And so the Difference is but 
Logical, and not Theological.’’* 

The fact of the matter is, however, that in 1637 the difference 
had been not only theological but social and political, and had 
Cotton stood his ground either he would have had to flee or the 
society been torn asunder. He did not stand his ground, and his 
uneasy references to the affair in subsequent years are oblique 
admissions that he and not Hooker made the concession. Hooker 
seemed to be tightening his victory when, in sermons delivered at 
Hartford in the 1640’s, he began an exposition of preparation with 
the remark, ‘‘I shall not only speak mine own Judgment, but the 
Judgment of all my fellow Brethren, as I have just cause, and good 
ground to beleeve,’’*’ and then proceeded to expound preparation 
in direct contradiction to the views of Cotton. After guaranteeing 
their orthodoxy by a blanket assertion that they were not Armin- 
ians, Hooker and his brethren serenely defined preparation as a 
work that should be demanded of ali men as a ‘‘condition’’ of their 
salvation. The Antinomians had succeeded only in convincing 
them of the supreme need for a more vigorous pressing of moral 
responsibility upon all the people; the horror of Anne Hutchin- 
son’s heresy was simply that ‘‘most of her new tenents tended 
to slothfulnesse, and to quench all indevour in the creature.’ 
She had declared before the Synod, ‘‘The Spirit acts most in the 
Saints, when they indevour least,’’ and the Synod had answered, 
‘‘Reserving the special seasons of Gods preventing grace to his 
owne pleasure, In the ordinary constant course of his dispensa- 
tion, the more wee indevour, the more assistance and helpe wee 
find from him.’ The last embers of Antinomianism had to be 
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beaten out, and Hooker showed the clergy how to wield the one 
flail that would serve, the doctrine of preparation. With Cotton 
subdued, Hooker preached repeatedly upon it. ‘‘The soule of a 
poore sinner must bee prepared for the Lord Jesus Christ, before 
it ean receive him.’** The people must do something to receive 
God or else never expect Him: ‘‘only he watcheth the time till your 
hearts be ready to receive and entertaine him.’’* When the soul 
perceives—if it listened to Hooker it could not help but perceive 
that it cannot save itself, it ‘‘falls downe at the foot of the Lord, and 
is content to be at Gods dispose,’’ and though at that moment it has 
no dominion over its sin, ‘‘yet it is willingly content that Jesus 
Christ should come into it. Hooker never preached long with- 
out a metaphor: a sharp sauce, he explained, will not ‘‘breed a 
stomacke, yet it stirres up the stomacke,’’* and so a godly prepara- 
tion, though it may not breed faith, may yet stir up the stomach of 
faith—and conduct. 

The connection of the Antinomian outburst with the further 
development of the idea of preparation can be traced explicitly 
in the works of Thomas Shepard. When he described a sort of 
heretics who hold that there is no sorrow for sin but what is 
common to both the reprobate and the elect and who insist that 
genuine grief can come only after the soul is in Christ by faith, 
his listeners had no trouble knowing whom he meant, or in follow- 
ing his assertion that such heretics are in error because a man 
who gives no previous thought to his sins is in no position to 
receive grace, even the irresistible grace of God. No doubt it 
would be Pelagian to say that a man can dispose himself of his 
own power, but some antecedent disposition is necessary; a form 
cannot be joined to matter until the matter is prepared, until 
it is made ‘‘such a vessel which is immediately capable’’ of the 
union.” Shepard acknowledged that this is a difficult doctrine; 
even angels may be ‘‘ posed’’ by the problem of explaining how men 
may yield themselves to Christ so that all their fruit comes from 
Him and not from themselves, but Shepard was certain that before 
any soul experiences a supernatural change it must learn to ‘‘lie 
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like wax’’ beneath the seal.* This learning was what he and 
Hooker understood by preparation. 

The real import of a Puritan doctrine is seldom found in the 
formal statement. To protect their orthodoxy, theologians would 
hedge every proposition with innumerable qualifications; but once 
they had proved and vindicated a doctrine, they were free to reveal 
its true meaning in their ‘‘applications.’’ In their exhortations 
Hooker and Shepard disclosed the great utility of the doctrine of 
preparation, namely that they could demand of every man, no 
matter how sinful, that he make the requisite and feasible prepara- 
tions, and they could blame him for his own damnation if he 
refused. Of course, Hooker would explain, if a man’s relief 
depended upon his own endeavors, he would certainly fail: the 
soul cannot choose Christ ‘‘out of the power of nature;’’ never- 
theless, an inn must be prepared to receive the guest, else He will 
pass by to another lodging.” In another characteristic simile, he 
declared that it is with the soul as with a woman in child-birth: 
‘‘when her throwes come often and strong, there is some hope of 
deliverance; but when her throwes goe away, commonly the child 
dies, and her life too.’’*° If a man should argue, ‘‘I can do noth- 
ing for my self, therefore I will take a course that no man shall do 
any thing for me,’’ humanity would call him mad; instead, he can 
and must conclude, since he is able to do nothing of himself, ‘‘there- 
fore I must attend upon God in those means which he useth to do 
for all those he useth to do good unto.’’* Assuredly, unregenerate 
though he be, a man can avoid the grosser temptations; it is not in 
your power to make the Gospel ‘‘effectual,’’ but it is in your power 
to doe more than you doe, your legs may as well carry you to the 
word, as to an Ale-house.’’ You can read pious books as well as 
‘*Play-books’’; ‘‘you may sing as well Psalmes as idle songs.’’ 
By the doctrine of preparation, in short, the people of New En- 
gland, nominally professing a rigid Calvinism, could still be told, 
‘*doe what you are able to doe, put all your strength, and diligence 
unto it.’’* At the very least, if they could not resist the ale-house 
and the play-book, they could ‘‘ wait’’ upon God: 
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It is true indeed, we cannot doe it, but by Christ, it is the grace of 
Christ, the power of Christ, the spirit of Christ that doth help us to 
get our selves from under iniquitie; yet notwithstanding we must 
labour to get our selves from under it, and Christ will help us. . 

It is the Lords Almighty power that hath possesst us with this 
libertie and freedome from iniquitie, but yet notwithstanding 
before we can come to inioy a full libertie from all iniquitie, we must 
fight for it, and wage the battels of the Lord.” 


The people could not excuse themselves by pleading that they were 
disabled, for with the very argument they showed that they were 
**not yet WILLING to be made ABLE.’’* Hooker never hesitated 
to exhort the unregenerate: ‘‘It is possible for any Soule present 
(for ought I know or that he knows) to get an humble heart.’’® 
The customary ending of a Hooker sermon was an encouragement 
to all men ‘‘that you would indeavour, and be perswaded to get an 
interest in Christ.’’* Likewise, Thomas Shepard held it a ‘‘sloth- 
ful opinion’’ to believe that since no activity of grace can be 
received except from God, men should attempt nothing.” Peter 
Bulkeley indicated the connection of the doctrine with the federal 
theology by reasoning that, since grace is an offer of a contract, 
a man can humble himself before God, confess his depravity and 
intreat God for a chance to enter the covenant. Generally, Bulkeley 
promised, God will receive those who come to Him, and ‘‘Thus you 
see the way to enter into Covenant with God.’’* 

Here at last was a fulerum for the lever of human responsi- 
bility, even in a determined world. Here was something a man 
could do, here was an obligation that could be urged upon him, 
no matter how impotent his will. He could at least prepare, he 
could wait upon the Lord. Of course, his preparation would be 
worthless if it did not lead to faith, but it was not, like faith itself, 
so far above the reach of a mortal being that he could do nothing 
toward attaining it. Whatever was lost or gained in this restate- 
ment, one thing was sure: it ruled out all forms of Antinomianism. 
In 1657 Hooker’s fellow Congregationalists in England, Goodwin 
and Nye, published his Application of Redemption with their 
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hearty endorsement, admitting that Hooker had been accused of 
‘‘urging too far, and insisting too much upon that as Preparatory, 
which includes indeed the beginnings of true Faith,’’ but they were 
now ready to agree with him, because they in England were suf- 
fering what New England had endured in 1637, a wave of Antino- 
mian fanaticism, and they hoped that Hooker’s volume would set to 
rights ‘‘those that have slipt into Profession, and Leapt over all 
both true and deep Humiliation for sin, and sence of their natural 
Condition.’ With this to recommend the doctrine, that it pro- 
vided both an antidote to Antinomianism and a working basis for 
stirring up the sinful will without running to the opposite extreme 
of Arminianism, no wonder it become a prized possession of the 
New England mind! And no wonder that as the decades passed 
and the leaders became more and more worried over the declension, 
as they were obliged to find means for stimulating the zeal of the 
flagging generations, they enlarged and magnified the scope of 
preparation. 

The next stage in the development of the doctrine is marked 
by John Norton’s The Orthodox Evangelist, published in 1657, 
which was a treatise upon the particular ‘‘evangelical truths’’ that 
were then being widely opposed ‘‘in this perillous hour of the 
Passion of the Gospel.’’ There were many Antinomians, mystics, 
seekers, and Quakers abroad, and therefore Norton devoted three 
long chapters to preparation; he did not so much extend Hooker’s 
idea as give it systematic formulation, but by that very act, by 
stripping off Hooker’s rhetoric, he caused further implications 
toemerge. He was compelled, for instance, to distinguish between 
works which are preparatory in the sight of God—which are 
achieved only by the elect—and those judged by man, which are 
to be measured by the rule of charity and to be considered in 
many cases merely as grounds for hope, not as the signs of a com- 
pleted redemption. Leaving secret things to God, Norton was 
able to insist that preparatory works in the second sense might 
legitimately be required of everybody. His definitions emphasized 
the temporal element, making preparation a period in which a man 
is neither a sinner nor a saint, but in some tentative half-way con- 
dition: ‘‘By preparatory Work, we understand certain inherent 
qualifications, coming between the carnal rest of the soul in the 
state of sin, and conversion wrought in the Ministry.’’ It is a 
‘common work of the Spirit,’’ whereby ‘‘the soul is put into a 
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Ministerial capacity of believing immediately,’’ whereas the un- 
prepared soul is incapable of directly receiving faith.’*° He 
stressed constantly that God works conversion not by a violent 
invasion of the psyche but by degrees: ‘‘ ’Tis in the works of 
Grace, as we ordinarily see in the works of Nature; God proceeds 
not immediately from one extream unto another, but by degrees.’ 
Norton again recited all the safeguards against Arminianism; he 
denied that preparatory works have any causal influence upon voca- 
tion, and repeated that even the preparing soul is passive. Yet he 
carried the analysis so far beyond Hooker that not only was he 
able to describe preparation as a part of the process of conversion, 
but to dissect preparation itself into a process, with an array of 
component stages : believing in the holiness of the law, realizing the 
nature of sin, learning the message of Christ, comprehending the 
need for repentance, and finally waiting upon Christ in the use of 
means under the Gospel Covenant. All this, let us remember, was 
presented as pertaining only to preparation, during which the soul 
remains passive! Preparation, as Norton said, ‘‘worketh not 
any change of the heart, yet there are in it, and accompanying 
of it, certain inward workings, that do dispose to a change.’ 
He did not demand that every individual run through all the stages 
he marked out; in fact, he declared, the least measure is enough 
to put a soul into a ‘‘ preparatory capacity,’’ and since certainty of 
election is not always possible in this life, a work of preparation 
among the as yet unconverted, even if it be not followed by a visible 
operation of the Spirit, must still be taken as a hopeful sign. In 
any event, it was clear that preparation could be accomplished by 
the unregenerate. Arminians and Pelagians allowed too much to 
preparation—one wonders what more they could allow!—but 
Norton’s chief concern was to counter those ‘‘ Enthusiasts’’ who 
were denying the usefulness or indeed the very existence of any 
preparation. Hence the conclusion for him, even more explicitly 
than for Hooker, was the moral duty of all men to seek for prepara- 
tion, even though it would not guarantee their salvation: ‘‘That it 
is the duty of every one that hears the Gospel to believe, and that 
whosoever believeth shall be saved; but also it ministers equal hope 
unto all (answerable to their preparatory proceeding) of believing, 
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and being saved.’’** That the soul should first be prepared and 
then called to faith, instead of being called without warning, ‘‘is the 
method of the Gospel, ought to be the direction of the Ministry, and 
course of the Soul; Christs own way, and therefore the most hope- 
full and most speedy way for attaining of faith and salvation 
thereby.’’ 

Increase Mather came back to Boston in 1661, believing it 
the last stronghold of Protestantism and resolved to maintain 
all doctrines in their most rigorous form; just as he at first opposed 
the Half-Way Covenant, even though his father was a principal 
advocate, so also he held to Cotton’s views on preparation. In 
1669 he declared conversion a miracle, far beyond the power of 
nature to produce or even approach, and in 1674 was preaching 
‘‘men are altogether passive in their Conversion.’’** But mean- 
while New England sank into the mire of apostasy, and he above 
all others thundered the need for reform. Very shortly he found 
himself obliged to remodel his thinking, starting not from abstract 
doctrines but from the facts with which he was contending. He 
changed sides on the Half-Way Covenant, and before long he also 
altered his views of preparation, declaring that while the gate is 
indeed strait, yet God requires men to strive for entrance, and 
consequently ‘‘they should do such things as have a tendency to 
cause them to Believe. Others in his generation, under the same 
circumstances, likewise found charms in the same thought. Samuel 
Willard was too skilled in the traditional theology ever to lose sight 
of natural inability ; he would explain that when a man repents, ‘‘it 
is God by his Spirit that enforms him with this power and grace,’’ 
and he held it an error to ‘‘put a Divine honour upon Moral 
swasion, as if it could of it self attract and draw the heart after 
it,’’** yet whenever he exhorted the congregations, he pointed out 
that in preparation, as apart from regeneration, they have a power 
of working upon themselves. ‘‘It is one of Satans cheats, to tell 
us we must wait before we resolve.’** In his Compleat Body of 
Divinity he defined preparation as that time in which the soul 
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is not yet redeemed but is merely in ‘‘a posture and readiness for 
the exerting of the act of Faith, which follows thereupon.’’” Even 
at this date there were debates among the orthodox, and many 
whom Willard respected still denied the existence of any prepara- 
tory works; but he repeated the arguments of Hooker and Norton, 
and added a few of his own, to prove once more that men may be 
called upon to prepare themselves if not to convert themselves.” 
In 1690 a committee of ministers attempted to moderate the con- 
fusion that followed the revolution against Andros by issuing ¢ 
manifesto of the ancient creed of New England; admitting that men 
are saved or rejected entirely by the will of God, they hastened to 
insist, nevertheless, that there are ‘‘some previous and prepara- 
tory common works’’ which may be accomplished by all, though in 
those who afterwards fall away ‘‘ we deny them to be the beginnings 
of true justifying or saving faith.’’** Most sermons in the last 
decades of the century exhibit the same alternation between an 
assertion of human impotence and an incitation to preparation, and 
in one breath denounce the ‘‘insignificant and unsavoury’’ belief 
that men’s efforts have any value while in the next they exhort 
men to greater efforts. The inconsistency no longer bothered the 
preachers, and once having stated the conventional inability, they 
were at liberty to press upon their congregations an obligation to 
act, as though John Calvin had never lived. If accused of 
Pelagianism they answered that preparation was not salvation and 
therefore not a matter of grace. How may I know that I have 
Christ? the people would ask, and Samuel Mather could reply, ‘‘ As 
Your Conviction is, such your faith is: as is the preparation work, 
such is the closing with Christ. It is a sure rule; and this is the 
reason why we so much, and so often press for preparation 
work. . . . And there is more preparation needful, than many think 
~~" 

The culmination of this development, the enlargement of prep- 
aration to a point beyond which it could not be extended without 
bursting the bonds of orthodoxy, is to be seen in the writings 
of Cotton Mather. Even at the beginning of his career he was 
so far heedless of first principles as to represent his brother 
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Nathaniel entering into a covenant with God before being con- 
verted, which then became ‘‘an influence into his Conversion 
afterwards.’’’* Cotton Mather never had any other conception of 
grace than as a process that could be ‘‘cherished and promoted’’; 
though he paid the usual lip service to total depravity, he always 
heartily exhorted depraved men to set their house in order, and 
their provisions, according to his instructions, would have included 
almost every action of the religious life. ‘‘You may make a 
Tryal;’’ there can be no harm in trying, for ‘‘ Never, I am per- 
swaded, never any Soul miscarried, that made such Applications.’ 
True, God has not promised to give grace to those who seek it, 
nevertheless— there is always a ‘‘nevertheless’’ in Cotton Mather’s 
discourse—‘‘ ’Tis many ways Advantageous, for an Vnregenerate 
Man, to Do as much as he can,’’ for ‘‘there is a probability that 
God intends to help him, so that he shall do more than he can.’’ 
Certainly, if a man makes his ‘‘7mpotency a Cloak for his Ob- 
stinacy, it will Aggravate his Condemnation at the Last.’’ The 
way to be recovered—‘‘the way of the New-Covenant’’—is very 
simple: ‘‘7'ry whether you can’t give that Consent; if you can, ’tis 
done!’’* By the beginning of the eighteenth century, preparation 
had come to mean for all practical purposes, that every man was 
able to predispose himself for grace, that his fate was in his own 
hands, even though grace was given of God. The memory of John 
Cotton’s dissent remained a monitor of caution, but the preachers 
were no longer capable of comprehending why he had dissented. 

The premise of clerical thinking in the new century remained 
ostensibly what it had been in the old, the inherent nature of a 
covenant, whether among men or between man and God. But in 
the later treatment, the fact that a covenant not only permits but 
requires a preliminary negotiation and that the terms of salvation 
must therefore be known to every sinner, became not a condescend- 
ing merey of God but a utilitarian convenience. The federal the- 
ology began by permitting what strict Calvinism would not, some 
sort of anticipatory behavior among those who desired redemption, 
but successive theologians steadily enlarged the field of such be- 
havior by shifting the focus of attention from the awful majesty 
of God to the concrete and manageable propositions of a business 
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transaction. ‘‘For this reason,’’ Willard put it in 1700, ‘‘the 
Gospel Promises are exhibited on terms; and these terms therein 
proposed, do not only tell us what it is that God requires of Sinners 
in the treaty of Peace which he opens and manageth with them 

but they do also give us to understand after what manner God will 
by his Grace convey a pardon to Sinners.’’* Puritans of the 
seventeenth century always assumed that God alone could fully 
enable men or nations to take up a covenant, but from the begin- 
ning the federalists had insisted that there is ‘‘an order in which 
he brings them to a participation;’’*’ hence the rationalizing, 
secularizing tendencies of the age did not need to appear in New 
England as a frontal attack upon the terrible decrees of election 
and reprobation, but could be satisfied by a cautious translation of 
the initial action in the order of grace into the language of a com- 
mercial parley. The infusion of grace itself, said Cotton Mather, 
is immediately done by God’s almighty arm, ‘‘ But then, the Spirit 
of God, because He will deal with us as Rational Creatures, He also 
puts forth a Moral Efficiency for our Conversion; We are capable 
of Treaties, of Proposals, of Overtures; and He therefore Exhorts 
us, and Uses a variety of Arguments to perswade us.’’”* 

Once more, we must remark that the first federal theologians 
set forth the idea that conversion is a logical process following a 
discernible ‘‘order,’’ beginning with a period of preparation, not 
for social but for evangelical reasons. They wished to incite men 
to preparedness, not in order that laws might be obeyed, but that 
souls might be saved. Yet they did dignify certain motions, ad- 
mittedly within the attainment of the unregenerate, as the pro- 
logues to conversion. Thereupon they made the national covenant 
a logical possibility, for not only God but all the people could bear 
their part: ‘‘As in a Covenant there are Articles of agreement 
betweene party and party; so betweene God and his people.’’” To 
become a holy society, a people must know the terms of holiness 
and be able to observe them; the doctrine of preparation secured 
both conditions, and so Massachusetts and Connecticut could con- 
ceive of themselves as societies in which all men, saints or not, were 
pledged to observe the externals of religion. But once these socie- 
ties began to decline, the inhabitants to grow remiss and be duly 
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punished by plagues and financial losses, they could all be in- 
formed; ‘‘they shall seek to him for a pardon, and upon their so 
doing, they shall find it.’’*°° Within a few decades the preparation 
that was first urged upon all men for the salvation of their souls 
was being pressed upon them for the preservation of the state. 
They could do what was required, and though they might miss their 
redemption they could reform their manners. There were still 
limits to what men could do merely in a way of preparation, but by 
staying away from the ale-houses and putting off their luxurious 
clothes they could make the difference between social prosperity 
and ruin. 

But at this point a new question intruded itself upon the leaders: 
would men bestir themselves in order to save the society when they 
had no hope of escaping Hell? Might not the unregenerate under- 
standably object that there was no reason why they should strive 
for a goal they could not attain merely in order that the saints 
might grow rich? That this question, in some form, could not be 
avoided is abundantly testified by the sophistries of Cotton Mather, 
and in him the worst forebodings of Anne Hutchinson were finally 
vindicated, for he began, though in the most tentative fashion, to 
suggest that whoever would prepare himself would almost certainly 
go to Heaven! First of all, he was concerned that men keep up 
the outward observances. ‘‘Men have a Natural Power, as to the 
External part of Religion’’—there was no longer any qualification 
in his mind. Therefore it followed, ‘‘If men do not in Religion, 
what they have a Natural Power to do, they cannot with any 
modesty complain of the Righteous God, that He does not grant 
them the Higher Power, to Exert those Acts of Religion, which are 
Internal.’’** By the same token it followed that those who did 
exercise the lower power were practically assured of receiving the 
higher : ‘‘ If men did in Religion, more than they do, & All that they 
could by a Natural Power do, there would be a greater Likelihood, 
(1 say not, a Certainty, but a Likelihood,) that God would grant 
them that Higher Power.’’*”? The founders had taken for granted 
that a holy society could force the proper manners upon the unre- 
generate; Cotton Mather could not persuade the unregenerate to 
mend their manners without luring them with the promise of an 
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almost sure chance of salvation, even though they still were defi- 
cient in grace and faith. 

It was but a short step from such thinking to an open reliance 
upon human exertions and to a belief that conversion is worked 
entirely by rational argument and moral persuasion. The seeds 
of what Jonathan Edwards was to denounce as ‘‘ Arminianism”’ 
in the mid-eighteenth century were sown in New England by 
Hooker and Shepard, who, ironically enough, were the two most 
evangelical among the founders and the most opposed to seven- 
teenth-century forms of Arminianism. The subsequent develop- 
ment of their doctrine is not a mere episode in the history of a 
technical jargon. It is nothing less than a revelation of the direc- 
tion in which Puritanism was travelling, of the fashion in which the 
religious world of the seventeenth century was gradually trans- 
formed into the world of the eighteenth. A teleological universe, 
wherein men were expected to labor for the glory of God, wherein 
they were to seek not their own ends but solely those appointed by 
Him, was imperceptibly made over into a universe in which men 
could trust themselves even to the extent of commencing their own 
conversions, for the sake of their own well-being, and God could 
be expected to reward them with eternal life. Even while pro- 
fessing the most abject fealty to the Puritan Jehovah, the Puritan 
divines in effect dethroned Him. The fate of New England, in the 
original philosophy, depended upon God’s providence; the federal 
theology circumscribed providence by tying it to the behavior of 
the saints; then with the extension of the field of behavior through 
the elaboration of the work of preparation, the destiny of New 
England was taken out of the hands of God and put squarely into 
the keeping of the citizens. Even while invoking the concept in an 
effort to stem the tide of worldliness, the ministers contributed to 
augmenting the worldly psychology: if the natural man was now 
admittedly able to practice the external rules of religion without 
divine assistance, and if such observance would infallibly insure 
the prosperity of society and most probably the redemption of 
souls, if honesty would prove the best policy and if morality would 
pay dividends, then the natural man was well on his way to a free- 
dom that would no longer need to be controlled by the strenuous 
ideals of supernatural sanctification and gracious enlightenment, 
but would find adequate regulation in the ethics of reason and the 
code of civic virtues. 

Harvard University. 








CALVIN’S INSTITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
AS AN ILLUSTRATION OF CHRISTIAN THINKING 


By Gustav E. MuvELLER 


I. What Christian Religion Is Not 

In his Institutes of the Christian Religion’ Calvin intends 
to justify faith, ‘‘that inquirers into the nature of religion be in- 
structed in the nature of true piety’’ and that they may be helped 
‘tin determining what ought to be the principal objects of research 
in the seripture.’’? The nature of true religion and the scripture 
are asserted to be inseparable. Justification of religion, the only 
ground which can make religion valid, is God himself: he must give 
and validate religion through his word, his self-manifestation. 
This thesis is offered as the thesis of the Christian religion. Justi- 
fication, then, can only mean to point out that this is so negatively, 
to demonstrate that any other justification of faith is impossible. 
Hence: ‘‘Our doctrine is not ours, but God’s.’’ Christian religion 
is either faith in God manifesting himself in his word, is scriptural 
religion, or is not at all. Let us examine first this negative alterna- 
tive, which has many aspects; truth can only be one, deviations 
from truth are many. ‘‘ We differ from each other in the pecu- 
liarity of our errors, we agree in the universal departure from 
God.’”* 

In the first place, religion cannot be justified as an inner or 
priate experience.* This would mean that God’s truth and reality 
are one with your truth and your reality. This is ‘‘the spirit of 
fanaticism,’’ it makes of God ‘‘a phantom in a turbulent dream.”’ 
We have no immediate and exclusive revelations, which we rightly 
distrust in others. It is ridiculous for a ‘‘worm five feet in length”’ 
to lay claim to absolute wisdom or power. ‘‘No works of ours can 
render us acceptable to God’’ (and by work is meant any function 
or achievement), let alone render us acceptable as grounds and 
guarantors of divine truth. Individualism in religion is relative, 
irrelevant, or else fanatical and blasphemous. But if we now turn 

1 First Edition 1532, last edition 1559; quoted from the sixth American edition 
by John Allen (Philadelphia, 1932). 

2 Dedication and Preface. 

$I, vii. 

*T,ix. ITI, iii, 14. III, xiv, 13. 
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from individual religious experience to the church, we are not bet- 
ter off. The church cannot justify faith, it is itself in a dire and 
constant need of justification.° Although decisions of universal 
councils are preferable to the decisions of an individual, be he an 
official or a self-appointed pope, they nevertheless cannot produce 
or guarantee religious truth. The church at best is an educational 
opportunity, where we hear, where we are introduced, where we are 
exposed to the word; it is only an ‘‘influence, introduction, proper 
beginning of inquiry.’’ The church becomes the worst danger to 
religion when it inveigles man into a false certainty. It does that 
if he believes because the church is old, because it is a custom, a 
tradition, a venerable succession in time. Custom is a public ‘‘in- 
tegration of private vices.’’ Tradition is common to mutually 
hostile and exclusive religious organizations, and is one of the main 
reasons for their being exclusive and hostile. A practical submis- 
sion may be a praiseworthy disciplinary measure, but it must not 
replace insight into the truth, into the reason for submitting your- 
self. Blind faith is no faith. An authoritarian church breeds the 
vices of lip-service and hypocrisy. 

Not better is the blind consent and submission to the literal 
word of the Bible.6 Words convey images, but we must not confuse 
our imagination with reality. The word of God is not identical 
with stories and historical events at a certain place and time, God 
is no ‘‘object’’ which we have been in a position to observe and 
pass judgment upon, our ‘‘consent to the evangelical history’’ qua 
history confuses a human, sensory knowledge with faith in the 
invisible and eternal word. 

The church and the book as human traditions and institutions 
vannot bind our conscience. There is in them no magic power or 
justifying force. There is no magic church that could bless or 
damn, free or judge our souls.’ 

If then, we can find justification for faith neither in the private 
religious experiences of individuals, nor in the church or the letters 
of a book, let us look beyond the religious tradition, to see whether 
we find such grounds in the general field of human culture or in 
nature. Calvin agrees that ‘‘there are many sheep without the 
pale of church as there are many wolves within.’” 

SI, vii. III, xix, 14. IV, i. 

® III, ii, 1-2. 

*IV, ii. 
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Calvin has passages in which he appraises the values of intel- 
lectual and moral culture: ‘‘ Whenever, therefore, we meet with 
heathen writers, let us learn from that light of truth which is ad- 
mirably displayed in their works. . . . If we believe that the spirit 
of God is the only fountain of truth, we shall neither reject nor 
despise the truth itself, wherever it shall appear, unless we wish 
to insult the spirit of God. ... Now, shall we deny the light of truth 
in the ancient lawyers, who have delivered such just principles of 
civil order and polity? Shall we say that the philosophers were 
blind in their exquisite contemplation and in their scientific descrip- 
tion of nature? Shall we say that those who by the art of logic 
have taught us to speak in a manner consistent with reason, were 
destitute of understanding themselves? Shall we accuse those of 
insanity, who by the study of medicine have been exercising their 
industry to our advantage? What shall we say of the mathe- 
matics? Shall we esteem it the delirious ravings of mad men? On 
the contrary, we shall not be able even to read the writings of the 
ancients on these subjects without great admiration. We shall ad- 
mire them, because we shall be constrained to acknowledge them to 
be truly excellent. ... Let us be ashamed of ingratitude, which was 
not to be charged on the heathen poets, who confessed that philoso- 
phy and legislation and useful arts were the inventions of their 
gods.’” 

Within this human culture there are, furthermore, real distine- 
tions between wisdom and folly, virtue and vice, merit and demerit: 
these concern the problem of ethics.” But to return to our main 
problem: Can culture justify religion or can it be religion itself? 

Intellectual as well as moral culture is based on natural in- 
equalities of talents and genius. It is rare and discontinuous. It 
does not save man from his own follies but occasions them. The 
cultured and scholarly world is just as full of vanity, pride and 
imbecility as the rest of the world and scholarship is often a name 
for a ‘‘ridiculous curiosity in fruitless and unimportant inquiries.’’ 
And even where we take culture at its best, it cannot help being 
blind in spots. Many good intentions and good reasons cover a 
multitude of errors. The worst thing about intellectual and moral 
culture is that it tends to render us obtuse to our real situation, 


* TI, ii, 12-17. 
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it tempts man to get entrenched in his own wisdom and power and 
to overlook the problematic perversions of reason. Human sagac- 
ity acts, then, as an interposing veil between man and God. For 
such reasons Calvin does not agree with the optimistic idea accord- 
ing to which ‘‘ religion is increased and ameliorated daily.’”* Cul- 
ture cannot be a substitute for religion, because it can lead to 
nothing but an absolutizing of the ‘‘ works of flesh,’’ and they are 
sparks glimmering in darkness. Although they are ‘‘applauded 
in the courts and estimation of mankind they are vanishing before 
the celestial tribunal.’’ Moralism or humanistic idealism, the 
belief in human values and ideals as ultimate certainties and 
grounds of faith, blocks and barricades the way of religion. It 
blinds man to his insufficiency and swells him with an unjustifiable 
pride. If man makes his own ideals and moral laws his god, he 
idolizes himself.” 

If this is true with the upper, the most excellent levels and rep- 
resentatives of culture, we need not waste words on the lower and 
more animal, brutal aspects of human civilization. There we find 
religions as the ‘‘contrivance of designing man’’ to further his 
political and selfish ends. Ignorance, fear of other men and of 
nature, oppression and misery are sources of superstitions; idols 
are set up to avert worldly disasters. They are to bring safety 
and tranquility, but such gods of the world made by fear are a 
sheer mockery of religion.” 

But they also belong to the spectacle of human civilization. 
They share with the more refined and upper levels the principle 
of self-love and self-preservation. They also are the works of the 
flesh, and Calvin is careful to point out that by ‘‘flesh’’ the Bible 
does not mean merely carnal or low desires, but the whole scale of 
human functions which gradually shade off into the habits of 
brutes. True faith diametrically cuts across all levels of ‘‘flesh 
and blood,’’ which by themselves are not capable of revealing its 
true meaning. They produce within their own sphere ‘‘good 
works’’ as well as ‘‘good intentions.’"** Good works are also ap- 
preciated in Hell—to think of which as a location or a ‘‘ prison for 
the souls of the dead is quite puerile.’”™* 

1, iii, 
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There remains a fourth and last possible source of religion, or 
substitute for revealed religion: Nature.” Is nature a basis or 
ground of religion, is it a legitimate object of worship? 

Human knowledge is not only a practical value as an essential 
part or function of culture; its most noble and excellent quality 
is its objective reference. It points beyond itself, it finds truths 
that hold good forever, it thus forms an idea of nature as an objec- 
tive system and totality of causes and effects. Calvin admires this 
‘‘creativity of our imagination,’’ this ‘‘mikrokosmos of the human 
mind,’’ this ‘‘vestige of immortality’’ preserved in the idea of 
knowledge and formulated by ‘‘the most excellent of mankind, by 
Plato.’’ The idea reveals nature as an ‘‘ample and beautiful 
machine,”’’ its ‘‘vast extent and infinite splendor,”’’ its ‘‘exact sym- 
metry, its endless yet regular variety.’’ Nature thus conceived 
is immense, transcends our small and momentary impressions and 
experiences and hence ‘‘that nature is God may be used in a pious 
sense by a pious mind.”’ 

But the nature of this ‘‘ pious sense’ 
And Calvin contends that in order to know God through nature, 
God must already have revealed himself, must already be known. 
Then and only then will the same God be known through nature 
who is also, but much more directly, known through himself, 
through his Word.’ If this is not the case, nature will be a blind 
alley leading to the perversion of nature-cults. If nature is not 
compared to the Absolute Being and Creator, but mistaken for an 
Absolute Being in itself, it will mislead us. We either end by 
submitting to a blind and inexorable necessity, Fate, a crushing 
mechanism, or by seeking an illusory freedom in an equally blind 
whirl of fortune, chance and haphazard events.” In neither case 
an we derive from nature a well-grounded basis for our destiny 
and our moral vocation. Religion as a ‘‘natural instinct,’’ based 
on the evidences of law and order, is thwarted by the equally certain 
evidences of the blindness and cruelty of nature. 

Contemplated with a ‘‘pious sense,’’ then, nature is not con- 
trary to religion, but its secondary or auxiliary source. It becomes 
an obstacle if it obfuscates the central religious themes of divine 
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is precisely the problem. 
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providence and of God’s ultimate judgment. The identification 
of God and nature, then, independent of the Word, becomes an 
‘‘empty, cold and frivolous speculation.’’* 

We have now the following result: Subjective religious cer- 
tainty and experience, objective and authoritative institutions and 
documents, intellectual and moral culture and vital needs, scientific 
knowledge and nature are all criticized and rejected as validating 
grounds of religion. They do not by themselves justify our faith 
in God and do not reveal God’s relation to us. 

Reviewing this result we are not surprised to find that Calvin 
has a deep understanding of skepticism,” which is aware of the 
relativity and uncertainty of all other standpoints. Skepticism is 
‘*better than feigning uncertain gods and thereby occasioning end- 
less controversies.’’ Skepticism, however, is not a possible abso- 
lute resting-place ; that would contradict its own conviction. 

There is no sense in ‘‘ever learning, yet never coming to the 
knowledge of the truth,’’ let alone in trying ‘‘to study in order to 
know nothing.”’ 

Il. The Nature of True Religion 


The outcome of our inquiries into the false grounds for religion 
is the beginning of our insight into the nature of true religion.” 
The end and limit of man is the beginning of God. The knowledge 
of God is not separable from self-knowledge. And self-knowledge 
is the confession of sin, the acknowledgment that man is not self- 
sufficient intellectually or morally. Man can only be absorbed in 
self-complacency while he remains unacquainted with his true situ- 
ation. And he must remain unacquainted with his true situation 
as long as he confines his attention to himself. Only when he sees 
himself confronted with God’s absolute and holy being can he 
become aware of the gulf that separates him from God, can he 
become aware of the cross and its meaning. The consciousness of 
our own infelicity is the source of our knowledge of God; and in 
turn this consciousness can only be brought about if God shows this 
his own being, if he renders himself manifest and known to man. 
And this again can be done only in terms which man can under- 
stand, in human terms. God must be deus loquens, a speaking God, 


18 J. ix, x. 
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addressing his creature. Faith in the word of God, then, is the 
reason why we know God, but God is the only possible source of 
the reasonableness of that faith. Faith must be founded on God 
and by his word; God is his own foundation and testimony, ‘‘ Those 
persons betray great folly who wish to demonstrate to infidels that 
the scripture is the word of God, which cannot be known without 
faith.’”” 

The following reflections on the nature of God, of his word and 
his relation to man, therefore, are reflections of faith on its own 
foundation. For faith is as we have already seen not blind sub- 
mission, but seeks to understand what it believes. Calvin is here 
thoroughly in line with the whole scholastic-Christian philosophy, 
particularly in line with Augustine and Anselm. 

This is a thinking which has its object of reflection not below, 
but above itself. Its object, God, is not an object at all, but the 
norm to which thought submits itself. God is not less but more 
than reason and its laws. Knowledge of him is not merely knowl- 
edge, but at the same time reverence and worship. Thinking God 
is serving him. 

He confronts our whole being. He thereby makes clear the 
fundamental character of the insecurity of our lives, the stupidity 
of our intellect, the depravity of our heart. More than that, he 
makes us whole by thus confronting us, he establishes an absolute 
point of orientation, by virtue of which we become whole instead of 
remaining a bundle of many badly coordinated interests. Posi- 
tively speaking : God is thus known as the indivisible unity of being 
and of values, as the creator of the world as well as the author and 
source of all that is good.” 

The inseparability of God and his word, his human earthly, 
finite self-manifestation, makes Christianity oppose Oriental mys- 
ticism, in which God is a nameless One beyond or underlying all 
finite existence. Calvin, who knows his classics well, praises Greek 
religion as superior to Oriental religion. ‘‘The Greeks were wiser 
than ‘est, because they worshipped God under visible forms.”’ 
‘‘God alone sanctifies temples with his word. Xerxes, however, 
acted with great indiscretion, when at the advice of his magi, he 
burned and demolished all the temples of Greece, from an opinion 
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of the absurdity that Gods, to whom all space ought to be left per- 
fectly free, should be enclosed within walls and roofs. As if it were 
not in the power of God to descend in any way to us, and yet at the 
same time not to make any change of place, or to confine us to 
earthly means, but rather to use them as vehicles to elevate us 
towards his celestial glory.’ 

An art-religion then ranks higher than a mystic religion, because 
it recognizes the finite as divine. But of course artistic creations 
as such are dead, similitudes which only ‘‘appear to live, which 
make us suppose that a body be imbued with perception similar to 
our own.’’ And so, ‘‘since seulpture and painting are gifts of 
God, I wish for a pure and legitimate use of them,’’ as which he 
mentions information, recollection and amusement. Calvin’s 
reformation destroys the possibility of picture worship, but makes 
room for a secular art, which is nevertheless kept in a definite rela- 
tion to his religious center, to which we now again return. 

God is one, but he appears to us in three functions or aspects. 
The father and creator, whom we have described, is not a different 
God when he addresses us and when we understand him in his word. 
For the divine word is not spoken at once, but gradually. Calvin 
distinguishes the two stages of the Old and the New Testament and 
tries to show their continuity.” 

In the Old Testament the Word is the moral law. It corre- 
sponds to the conscience of the pagan world, a sense of guilt in the 
presence of an authoritative instance, which in the case of the 
religious conscience is God. 

The moral law commands two things: The love and respect of 
God and the love of man as child of God. This is in distinction 
from the true ‘‘caritas,’’ the unconditional love which does not do 
good because of sympathy, or because you feel that you might some 
day be yourself in a situation in need of help, but because God wills 
an unconditional love, regardless of merit. 

The moral law is not given to be fulfilled but to make known 
to man his imbecility and his weakness. The moral law therefore 
is not a description of what man’s moral nature is, but an impera- 
tive, an ought, a ‘‘thou shalt not.’’ 


237, xi. 
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Man can accept and obey the Word. Although he never is or 
becomes the Word himself, he then will live in the direction of God’s 
will and thus find happiness in spite of his shortcomings. But he 
may also reject the Word, erect his own standards as ultimate, turn 
away from God and thus damn himself through his own will. This 
disobedience, this declaration of independence, is the essence of 
sin, which all men naturally share, since all men naturally seek 
their own glory. Carnal desires are not the cause and root of sin, 
but disbelief and disobedience to the Word. If we would love God 
above all, our ‘‘concupiscence’’ would be sanctified and would not 
dominate us. 

The Word announced in the moral law is fuifilled in Christ. In 
accepting an earthly existence with all its suffering and injustice, 
God teaches absolute acceptance and absolute obedience. God re- 
ceives, embraces and so forgives sin. Faith in the Word now 
becomes faith in the absolute reconciliation of our human struggle 
of good and bad in God: Wherever we are and whatever we do, we 
have the certainty of being acceptable. Being forgiven and tran- 
scended in God’s human presence, sin is also overcome in the atti- 
tude of faith in that presence. 

The third function or aspect in which God makes himself known 
is the Holy Spirit. The holy spirit is the principle of the church.” 
The church exists wherever the word of God is preached, heard, 
accepted. The church has no authority in itself, it merely points 
beyond itself to the Word. In doing so the church is catholic or 
all-embracing, its message is addressed to all mankind; but whether 
the Word is understood as such, is the function of God. He must 
disclose the eternal significance of his Word in flesh. Lacking 
this transcending time-negating presence of the eternal significance 
of the Word, the Bible remains a story-book like many another. 
The spirit, then, is also the principle of a continuity of the Christian 
community. It appears in the straight and continuous line cutting 
across the ages, nations and cultures. Through the spirit the tem- 
poral appearance of Christ becomes eternal, non-temporal revela- 
tion, assumes actual significance for us at any moment of time and 
of history. 

At this juncture we meet the ominous paradox of election and 
predestination.** It seems to be a fact, that only relatively few 

$6 Til, i. 
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individuals are able to grasp the inner meaning of the Biblical 
revelation. And since it is God himself who establishes his church 
it follows that he elects a few and lets the great majority be damned 
in their own natural wile. This, Calvin admits, seems to run con- 
trary to our sense of justice. And that it does so is perhaps what 
it intends. We must learn that our moral measures are not God’s 
measures. We might just as well complain about the analogy of 
predestination in nature, that not all are born as mathematical 
geniuses or artists. We again find moralism in its réle as chief 
adversary of religion. ‘‘Unbelief derives weapons from our con- 
science to persuade us that God is inimical to us.’’ God’s justice 
and wisdom are beyond our understanding and our standards. He 
is God because he limits them and because he demands faith. 

Since the Holy Ghost is the principle of the Christian church, 
the differences of the main divisions of the church can be best 
understood from this principle. The Roman Catholic church be- 
lieves in the historical, visible continuity of the Holy Ghost. This 
dogma has culminated in the infallibility of the pope when he 
speaks ex officio in the name of the church. His interpretation of 
the word of God is on the same level as the word in the Bible. 

The Reformed church, that is, the church of the reformation, 
remained in its intention catholic or all-embracing. The reformers 
did not envisage a final split. Its understanding of the Holy Ghost 
differed from the Roman conception in that the Holy Ghost cannot 
be ‘‘made safe’’ by a human tradition or institution. It may please 
God to enlighten us on his revelation through the word that is 
preached in the church in spite of its human presentation. 

The modern liberal protestant churches understand the Holy 
Ghost as the individual human conscience or the natural light of 
reason. This differs from the Roman conception in that it sets 
up as many popes as there are different interpretations of the 
Word. 

Ill. Christian Liberty 


We now turn to the moral and social implications of religion. 
The center of Calvin’s ethics is occupied by what he calls Christian 
liberty. It can best be described as absence of extremes or one- 
sidedness. The ‘‘duties of humanity and civility’’ are to be ob- 
served, but the good life is not a calculation of merits and defects. 


28 TIT, xix. 
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Moral norms and rules of conduct have lost their ultimate or abso- 
lute seriousness, they have a disciplinarian value only. Christian 
freedom consists in this realization of the provisional, not to say 
provincial character of moral values and values of gifts, talents, 
skills and perfections. Its limit lies in a sovereign regard for the 
‘‘weak brother’’ who shall not be angered and put to shame by a 
freedom whose inner strength he is not yet able to realize. If con- 
science is once freed from all human authority, it will be at ease in 
any situation and always find the proper thing to do. Christian 
liberty can also be described as a sense for harmony, for balance 
and for the mean. The Christian is neither to exaggerate his free- 
dom, because it is not his own merit, nor shall he underestimate the 
purely human value of his position. The brilliant dignity of Cal- 
vin’s diction is a telling expression of this classical-humanistic 
sense of the mean. 

But since it is ‘‘impossible to live as an angel in the midst of our 
corruption,’’ which we all share, the Christian life*® can also be 
compared to the life of a soldier, the famous ‘‘ miles christianus.”’ 
A soldier needs all his strength, his talents and his wits to be suc- 
cessful. Calvin is opposed to any curtailment of human functions, 
to any specialization of holiness as the monastic life tried to estab- 
lish it, or such as the Stoic ‘‘inhuman philosophy”’’ attempted to 
impose by rendering us insensible to suffering and to the perturbed 
political scene. The difference from the soldier lies in the end for 
which the Christian fights. That end cannot be brought about by 
force and violence, but only by God’s wakening ‘‘call.’’ From 
this it follows that the fight for a good and decent life on earth is 
never final. It is fought for the ‘‘glory of God.’’ We live as if 
our lives were not ours, we acquire property as if we were not pos- 
sessors of what we acquire. This has been called Calvin’s this- 
worldly asceticism. In its effect it has led to the establishment of 
capitalism in the calvinistic countries, because the moral idea of 
capitalism was not to acquire in order to enjoy, but in order to 
expand your activity and your responsibility. Money became 
capital the moment it was a means for further business expansion. 
This effect was not intended, and this moral attitude is not the only 
cause for the development of capitalistic economics, but it was an 
important moral root of it. 
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We now turn from the ethics of Christian freedom to the field of 
political action and administration.” Political action is necessa- 
rily extreme and onesided, at least your action is that in the opinion 
of your opponent. There are many possibilities of political gov- 
ernment. Calvin observes them coolly and objectively. Mon- 
archy, aristocracy and democracy has each its merit and its fault, 
none is perfect, none is intrinsically better than others. It all de- 
pends on personalities, times and circumstances. He thinks it 
puerile to get excited about such matters, as if they were of ultimate 
importance. The only condition he makes is, that you can be a 
Christian in them and that the church be allowed to preach the word 
of eternal salvation. Political forms have neither the power nor 
the right over a conscience which knows itself in the presence of the 
Lord. Calvin also thinks that there should be as many types of 
government in existence as possible, so that they could learn from 
each other and compare their achievements. He would doubtless 
have said similar things about economic systems, had this problem 
been actual in his time. 

The purpose of civil government is the regulation of our exter- 
nal conduct. It is to guarantee a certain measure of peace and 
safety, so that our transactions may go on. It is the organization 
of our evil will which needs force and public restraint. Those who 
do not obey the moral law voluntarily and freely must feel its nega- 
tive force in the form of police, prisons and wars, which are all 
symptoms of the essential human corruption and greed. 

Christ did not come to change this order into a Utopian earthly 
paradise. He accepted this order and its tribunal. Civil govern- 
ment as such is an ordinance of God. It can be more or less cor- 
rupt, but these differences are relative to the opinions and interests 
of the parties involved. The Christian owes loyalty and obedience 
to the institution of government, and if changes are to be made, 
they ought to be made by legal channels provided for the purpose. 
And sometimes such a legal revolution may become a duty of those 
who have to look for the welfare of the commonwealth. 

IV. The Logic of Christian Thinking 

What are we to think of this system? If we want to criticize it, 
we should do so from within; there is no gain in a criticism that 
comes from without, from points of view that are disposed of within 

s0TTI, 20. IV, 20. 
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Calvin’s own thinking. Such an external attack is not a philosophi- 
eal criticism but a quarrel. 

There is, for example, the objection that Calvin burnt the Span- 
ish physician Servetus because he denied the Trinity, and that if 
such action results from such belief, the belief cannot be truly 
religious. This is not a valid argument, because this case does not 
demonstrate whether or not God is the God Calvin believes him to 
be. The action does not result from the system. If on the other 
hand, this action shows that Calvin was not free from the depravity 
of human nature, that he had his share in the passions of political 
humanity, then this merely confirms what he points out human 
nature to be. And considering our own slaughtering and poisoning 
millions of people in wars we are hardly in a position to cast stones. 
I readily grant, however, that such a defensive argument is not an 
apology: a greater evil does not excuse a lesser one. 

We may dislike Calvinism because we believe in world-improve- 
ment or progress-in-general, and therefore disregard his religion. 
We can do this, but disregard is no argument. Calvin would admit 
progress as a partial and jerky proposition, but he would say that 
faith in the universal perfectibility of human nature is as an ulti- 
mate faith more in need of justification than his own realistic 
account of human nature. 

Let us return to Calvin’s thesis as he states it at the opening of 
his great work. He desires to show what are the principal objects 
of research in the scripture. He is convinced that God will reveal 
himself in his Word in a coherent way which we can formulate. 
Thus he interprets the story of Adam so as to illustrate the univer- 
sal, perennial and essential corruption of human nature brought 
about by man’s declaration of independence from God. This state 
of sin, secondly, necessitates the moral law by which man is brought 
to a consciousness of sin, and this in turn terminates in the second 
Adam, the new man in Christ, in whom peace and reconciliation 
with God is reached. 

Taking this reasoning in its own terms, we observe all the way 
through two directions. The one is the story, the pictorial imagi- 
nation, the historical tale; the other is the meaning, the significance, 
the logical connection, the relating interpretation, which Calvin 
finds init. It is obvious that he finds what he is looking for, what 
his vision demands, puts into it. 
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He makes somewhere a statement to the effect that it is irrele- 
vant for religion, who wrote a particular book of the Bible and 
when. This statement could be applied to the whole of the Bible. 
It is religiously irrelevant who invented the story of Adam and 
when, who transmitted and wrote it out and so forth. In this case, 
however, the whole book becomes a symbol of religious life. It is 
then conceivable that we might illustrate the same life by some 
other book just as well. 

This Calvin on the other hand violently opposes. God’s Word 
is exclusive, it is here and nowhere else. The resurrection loses all 
religious significance if it did not take place historically and con- 
eretely. This example contains the whole paradox: Resurrection 
represents the non-ultimacy of space and time as a spatio-temporal 
event! 

Calvin opposes both an ‘‘empty and frivolous speculation’’ 
which makes of the story a mere symbol for religious thought, and 
the literalists, who make of religious thought nothing but a story, a 
historical event, belief in which they call ‘‘salvation.’’ 

Accepting, now, Calvin’s thinking as a genuine case and ex- 
ample of religious thinking as such, I would draw this conclusion, 
that the form of religious thinking as such is precisely this in- 
between, this oscillation, this unquiet balance of irreconcilable 
elements. Pictorial thinking, sensuous representation, is an inade- 
quate form in which to realize God. But since we are sensuous 
creatures it seems a necessary and enduring form in which or by 
which we do realize this idea. This iogic of religious thought 
explains both the many, particular, mutually exclusive organiza- 
tions of positive and real religions as well as their universal or 
catholic claim and meaning. 

Religion is the presence of absolute reality in the form of sen- 
suous representation. Or, as Kant puts it: Different kinds of faith 
in divine revelation are different forms in which to imagine the 
divine will in sensuous representations. 

University of Oklahoma. 








MYSTICAL VERSUS ENTHUSIASTIC SENSIBILITY 


By Jor Lee Davis 


Reading in the classics of Christian devotional literature, in the 
journals and personal narratives of religious visionaries and zeal- 
ots of the 17th and 18th Centuries, and in the ‘‘God’s plenty”’ of 
pamphlets and treatises that have pressed or sought to contravene 
the charge of Enthusiasm, should convince one that there are ade- 
quate grounds for making a distinction between Mysticism and 
Enthusiasm as historical types of Christian sensibility... The pur- 
pose of the present paper is to explore this distinction in some 
detail. I shall first set forth what I regard as the fundamental 
divergencies between Mystical and Enthusiastic Christian sensibil- 
ity up until the latter part of the 18th Century. Then I shall ex- 
plain wherein the relations of these types of Christian sensibility 
to the development of religious thought in the 17th and 18th Cen- 
turies provide further bases for distinguishing between them in 
England and America. 


I 


The type of Christian sensibility to which the term Mysticism 
is most applicable before 1800 is that which those who best dis- 
layed it associated usually with the tradition that began with St. 

ugustine and was indebted to both Plato and Neo-Platonism.? 
he type to which the term Enthusiasm is most applicable during 
he same period is that which many of its critics explicitly linked 
fith the tradition of Montanus* and which found expression in 


1Umphrey Lee, The Historical Backgrounds of Early Methodist Enthusiasm 
(Columbia Univ. Press, 1931), 16 f., suggests the need of this distinction but calls 
it “arbitrary.” 

2 Cf. Joseph Collins, Christian Mysticism in the Elizabethan Age (Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1940), 1-20. 

3 Lee, op. cit., 23-24, 65; Sir Richard Barer [Baker], Theatrum Redivivum 
(London, 1662), 126; Ephraim Pagitt, Heresiography ... (London, 1647), 89; 
George Hickes, The Spirit of Enthusiasm Exzorcised. ... With two Discourses 
Occasioned by the New Prophets Pretensions to Inspiration and Miracles. The 
First The History of Montanism, By a Lay Gentleman. The other The New Pre- 
tenders to Prophecy Examined. By N. Spinckes ... (London, 1709); Charles 
Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion in New-England (Boston, 
1743), 80; E. C. Walker, summary of thesis entitled The history of “enthusiasm” 
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those forms of Pietism alien to the Platonic speculative spirit. 
These types of Christian sensibility were related in that both in- 
volved the conviction that the individual might know God as a 
presence through Christ or the Holy Ghost and that this knowledge 
was a mode of complete experience that enlisted and transformed 
every faculty, including sense-perception, and was not merely a 
conceptual apprehension of the Absolute. 

Where these two types of sensibility tended to diverge, how- 
ever, was in their envisagement of how this knowledge came about, 
the conditions of its achievement, and its communicative or charis- 

7 matic content. 

To the Mystic in the Augustinian tradition, this knowledge came 
about through a process that may be described, for lack of a better 
term, as regenerative gradualism. The process in question was a 
slow advance of the religious sensibility through a succession of 
stages of awareness each higher than the other like the rungs on 
Jacob’s Ladder or the spires of form mounting upward from the 
worm in the Great Chain of Being. It is a commonplace in discus- 
sions of the literature produced by visionaries in the Augustinian 
tradition that they portray these stages with a monotonous unan- 
imity of iteration, which shows that writers of devotional ‘‘confes- 
sions,’’ like exponents of every other literary genre, tend to borrow 
from their predecessors, and that such sensibility, like all other 
psychological states, has its constants as well as its variables. 
Although some Mystics reduced these stages to three and others 
multiplied them to seven, one may accept for purposes of definition 
the compromise of five offered by Evelyn Underhill*‘—the stage of 
‘‘awakening,’’ the stage of ‘‘purgation,’’ the stage of ‘‘illumina- 
tion,’’ the stage of ‘‘the dark night of the soul,’’ and the stage of 
‘‘union’’ with the divine presence. 

When the process of regenerative gradualism is examined care- 
fully, it will be seen to have had its theoretical justification in such 
¢ assumptions as the following: (1) that nature was hierarchical in 

its organization, composed of higher and lower realms of being; 





as a factor in the religious and social problems of the eighteenth century in Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research, IX (1931), 124: “Methodism was given its 


place in the enthusiastical sequence. . . . The early anti-methodist writers .. . 
knew exactly the problem they had to face. To them methodism was as old as 
Montanism. .. .” 


* Mysticism, 3rd ed. (New York, 1911), 203-539. 
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(2) that in this hierarchy of being, human nature and the plane of 
its ordinary experience were at a vast remove downward from the 
plane identified with God’s total presence; (3) that because human 
nature inhabited this lower plane, it might be said, by comparison 
with spiritual being in its higher forms, to wallow in a morass of 
imperfection, corruption, and evil. Little wonder, then, that the 
soul, to know God, must undergo a prolonged and arduous ascent 
from one stage of awareness to another! When these stages had 
been traversed, of course, the Mystic’s sense of his relationship to 
God might retain much of the impression of his unbridgeable 
remoteness, his existence as pure Being, that characterized the first 
stage of ‘‘awakening,’’ or it might involve the less awesome, the 
more simplified, humanized, and personalized conception of God as 
now and always very near, as a being rather than The Being, or, 
finally, both attitudes might occur and re-occur as varying moods 
of individual piety.° 

The Enthusiast in the Montanist tradition, on the other hand, ¢ 
tended to conceive the knowledge of God as coming about less 
methodically, as striking him with a transforming power that 
worked without undue delay. To borrow the phraseology of the 
Augustinian tradition, ‘‘awakening’’ and ‘‘union’’ were for the 
Enthusiast experiences between which there existed no _ pro- 
nounced quantitative or qualitative distinctions. He did not 
separate them by ascending intermediate steps of regenerative 
gradualism. There was little need for a long probationary period 
of ‘‘purgation,’’ for an advanced stage of more subtle and beatific 
‘‘illumination,’’ for any vexed wrestling with profound doubts of 
one’s own worthiness begotten of the perfection of one’s humility, 
such as those which assailed the Augustinian devotee before the 
consummation of his quest and produced ‘‘the dark night of the 
soul.’’ Having once been blasted with excess of light, the Enthu--~ 
siast easily overcame temptations and doubts and soon established 
a privileged intimate relationship with God that required little 
further improvement, no elaboration of nuances. Later impres- 
sions of God’s immediacy, sometimes accompanied with ‘‘ profound 
bodily changes, trance, anesthesia of the visual and auditory 

5 Cf. Jonathan Edwards’ “Personal Narrative” and “Sarah Pierrepont” in 


Jonathan Edwards, AWS, ed. C. H. Faust and T. H. Johnson (New York, 1935), 
57-72 and 56, respectively. 
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996 


sensory modes, and other minor symptoms of hysteria,’ would 
follow as a matter of course. The Enthusiast, in other words, was 
brought into rapport with God by what may be called the process 
of inspirational automatism in contradistinction to the Mystic’s 
process of regenerative gradualism. The former process implied 
considerable modification of the assumptions underlying the lat- 
ter. The Enthusiast might still regard nature as hierarchical in 
its organization and might find evil everywhere in man and the 
world of man’s ordinary experience. But he had definitely tem- 
pered the notion of the inherency of human sin, had narrowed the 
gulf between heaven and earth, and had removed from God much 
of the aristocratic and esoteric aura of his remoteness and his fune- 
tion as pure Being. 

The Mystic’s envisagement of how knowledge of God came 
about was distinguished by its emphasis on what may be called the 
preparation of the individual. The successful traversal of all the 
stages in any Mystic’s pilgrimage rested ultimately on God’s mys- 
terious and incalculable assistance, but the more one had prepared 
himself to receive such assistance, the more likelihood there was 
that God would permit it and extend it. One’s preparation should 
consist of a resolute and yet submissive search of all the recognized 
avenues of spiritual knowledge and power—unceasing meditation 
and contemplation, the study of Scripture, theology, philosophy, 
belles-lettres, nature, and man, and the discipline provided by 
church attendance or membership.’ Some of these avenues might, 
of course, prove more or less barren and might be abandoned, but 
none should be left unexplored. 

By contrast, the Enthusiast was inclined either to discount the 
importance of the preparation of the individual or to narrow its 

® W. C. Middleton, “The Denunciations of George Fox Viewed Psychologically,” 
Jour. Religion, XI (1931), 607. 

* For the attitude of early Christian Mysticism toward external nature, see 
Collins, op. cit., 47 f. For what is involved in meditation, see Thomas Hooker, 
“Meditation,” in P. Miller and T. H. Johnson, The Puritans (New York, 1938), 
301-306, and Anne Bradstreet, “Meditations, Divine and Moral,” in The Works of 
Anne Bradstreet, ed. J. H. Ellis (New York, 1932), 48-76. For the full significance 
of “contemplation,” see Collins, op. cit., 4-7, 12, 15-16, 25-32, 40-64, and Anne 
Bradstreet, “Contemplations,” in Works, ed. cit., 370-381. For the relationship 
between Puritan “Augustinian piety” and knowledge of all kinds, see Perry Miller, 
The New England Mind (New York, 1939), passim. For the importance of church 
membership to the Mystic, see Collins, op. cit., 17-18. 
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possible range and scope. If one loved God and the things of God 
and hated evil and the things of evil with sufficient emotional in- 
tensity and expressed this hate and love freely in every possible 
way, God would come to him. Feeling and action were more im- 
portant than meditation and contemplation. The study of Scrip- 
ture as God’s word was always helpful, but its proper interpreta- 
tion was primarily dependent on God’s having illumined the mind 
from within in his highly special way, in other words, by the proc- 
ess of inspirational automatism. The study of theology, philoso- 
phy, and history might be useful for many practical purposes, such 
as to refute and embarrass one’s traducers in an era of sectarian 
billingsgate, but not to make a good man any more receptive to the 
influx of the Holy Spirit or the corrusecations of the Inner Light.* 
Church attendance or membership, unless it meant communion 
with others who had received the Holy Spirit in the same way, 
might merely draw one from the true God into error and delusion.° 

The Mystic’s conception of the communicative content of his 
experience of God was wrapped in the veils of a lyrical ecstasy 
compounded of awe, humility, and the afflatus of imaginative re- 
lease from human bondage. The presence of the Holy Spirit was 
vaguely sensed or powerfully felt or blindingly seen. Sometimes 
this Holy Spirit spoke in indescribable sweet whisperings or lofty 
strains of transcendental eloquence. Sometimes, again, to the rapt 
theopath were conjured up harmonies and visions profuse in splen- 
dor or terror, fraught with symbolic meaning, and exceeding by 
far the compass and resource of any mundane virtuoso or necro- 
mancer. Always, the messages of the Holy Spirit, however they 
might invade the consciousness, were transmissions of assurance, 
intimations of beatitude beyond the grave, testaments of a Beauty 
never wholly absent from the waste land of this world, earnests 
of a not-to-be-withdrawn or ever-possible-to-be-found support 
through all harrowings of the flesh and tribulations of the mind 
and heart. Often these messages might contain warnings or re- 
minders of the inevitability of God’s justice that had been tem- 
porarily forgotten or inadequately understood. Sometimes they 

8 Cf. Edward Grubb, “The Early Quakers,” in CHEL, VIII (1912), 127, for 
comment on Barelay’s pursuit of learning to defend Quakerism. Middleton, op. cit., 
590 f., regards the exacting demands of 17th Century theological controversy as one 
of the causes of what he calls “denunciatory temperament” in George Fox. 

® Cf. Lee, op. cit., 71 f., on the different relations of Mysticism and Enthu- 
siasm to what he terms “individualism.” 
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were rich in advisory adumbrations, in prohibitions and sanction- 
ing mandates for one’s thought, feeling, and behavior in the 
immediate present or in the future. Although these messages 
might provide intuitions into truth that were new to the individual, 
they were not, generally speaking, conceived to be promulgations 
or divulgements of new truths (i.e., truths not before set forth to 
man by other of God’s means) relating to the laws of God’s crea- 
tion; or relating to his management of the vast enterprise of this 
creation, his control of events in the invisible spiritual world, the 
domain of nature ‘‘lying expansed unto the eyes of all,’’ and the 
realm of humankind’s tangled, multifarious affairs; or relating, 
finally, to the ultimate intentions of his inscrutable will as they 
were yet unrealized in the unfathomable abysms of unborn time 
and never-enwombed infinity. 
The Enthusiast, by contrast, conceived the communicative con- 
“tent of his experience of God as far less vague. Visions, har- 
monies, and other sensations difficult to put into words might 
accompany it, but the Holy Spirit spoke explicitly through them, 
repeated or cited, after the habit of authors, portions of his Scrip- 
tures in such a way that they had new meaning, used likewise the 
language of men without ambiguity, equivocation, or any dubious 
high-flown stylistic eccentricities, and through all these means 
divulged new insights into his providence and will, new truths 
which never before had been vouchsafed to man in any public 
source and which, in his control of men’s affairs, he had decided 
that they should know for their own welfare through the agency 
of his chosen ones. And these chosen ones, receiving such new 
truths, must go forth into the world and spread them far and wide 
for all men to hear. In this way had God divulged his original 
truths to the prophets of old; in this way the Scriptures became 
the repository of his word; and being an omnipotent author he had 
reserved unto himself the unique privilege of making perpetual 
revisions and re-interpretations of those truths already set forth 
in his two great books, the Bible and Nature, and had devised this 
way of doing it. The Enthusiast was, in short, something more 
than a theopath or one who felt the presence of God and was swept 
beyond himself by a flooding sense of order, peace, and wholeness; 
he was also a theolept, i.e., one whom God had seized upon and 
smitten with his galvanizing fire, and a theodidact, i.e., one whom 
# God taught and coached and prompted. Only these words, one 
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coined and the other rare, can adequately convey his idiosyncratic 
notion of the epiphany that had never ceased, the Pentecost that 
was perennial.”° 


Il 


The two types of Christian sensibility thus described can be 
abundantly illustrated in England and America during the 17th 
and 18th Centuries. For present purposes, it will suffice to point 
to the difference between a Sir Thomas Browne or a Richard 
Crashaw and the followers of a Lodowick Muggleton or a Joseph 
Salmon, between the Cambridge Platonists and the early Quakers, 
between such Puritans as Thomas Hooker or Edward Taylor and 
such anti-Puritans as the Hutchinsonian Antinomians and the 
Gortonists, between Jonathan Edwards and the disciples of Wesley 
or Whitefield in the Southern Colonies. What is more our concern 
is not specific illustration of the distinctions already made, but 
formulation of still further distinctions based on the relations of 
Mysticism and Enthusiasm to the development of religious thought 
during the period in question. For the sake of brevity even at the 
risk of some over-simplification, this development of religious 
thought must be limited to the chief emphases placed on the con- 
cept of providence, the concept of grace, and the concept of reve- 
lation, as each was employed by the prevailing Protestant ortho- 
doxies during the 17th Century and likewise in the 18th, when these 
orthodoxies were seriously challenged by the rationalistic quasi- 
theology of Deism. 

The concept of providence, as a heritage from what Etienne 
Gilson has called the ‘‘Christian philosophy”’’ of the Middle Ages, 
embraced both the idea of a general and the idea of a particular 
providence. The idea of a general providence was that one of 
God’s ‘‘operations’’ was the creation of the universe, prescience 
of all that took place therein, and the provision of means by which 
events might work themselves out to their foreseen ends and by 
which man might come to apprehend something of the divine logic 
behind the scheme of things. The idea of a particular providence 


, 


10 Anne Bradstreet’s “Religious Experiences and Occasional Pieces,” in Works, 
ed. cit., particularly 3-10, 16-17, and Anne Hutchinson’s account of her “experi- 
ences” as reported by Winthrop and Welde in A Short Story . . . (London, 1644) 
in Antinomianism in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, ed. C. F. Adams (Boston, 
1894), 172-176, provide convenient illustrations of the difference between Mystical 


and Enthusiastic conceptions of communion with the Holy Spirit. 
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was that God reserved the right to intervene in the pre-established 
harmony of his creation, to choose those whom he had elected to 
save, to visit his wrath on those who had fallen into evil, and to 
bring to pass any given event which he especially desired to occur 
in order to serve some one of the ends his all-encompassing wisdom 
had foreordained. The concept of providence, rightly interpreted, 
enabled theologians to combat effectively any free-thinker’s use of 
the concepts of necessity and chance for the purpose of undermin- 
ing the authority of religion. To understand the status of the con- 
cept of providence in Protestant theology at the beginning of the 
17th Century, it will be sufficient to quote from Richard Hooker. 
He thus emphasized its two main facets: 


the first determination of God for the attainment of his end, must needs 
be creation, and the next unto it governance. . .. All things have their 
beginning from him, by him their continuance, and in him their end... . 
The providence of God is both general over the kinds of things, and such 
also as extendeth unto all particulars in each kind.” 


He described ‘‘ the gospel itself’’ as ‘‘an apparent effect of his gen- 
eral care and providence’’ and asserted that Christ ‘‘must needs 
likewise have been instituted by the selfsame general providence,’’ 
but to ‘‘special or personal providence’’ assigned the ordainment 
of those who received Christ.** He thus described God’s way of 
working to bring to pass any given event which served his fore- 
ordained ends: 


He willeth positively whatsoever himself worketh: He willeth by permission 
that which his creatures do: He only assisting the natural powers which are 
given them to work withal, and not hindering or barring the effects which 
grow from them. 


In defining the value of the concept of providence as an antidote 
to the concepts of necessity and chance, he attached to it what may 
be called, after the terminlogy of Professor Lovejoy, the ‘‘meta- 
physical pathos’’ of mediocrity, the eulogistic connotations of the 
golden mean, the via media: 


. some impute whatsoever happeneth to irresistible destiny; others 
avoiding this, have imagined every thing left to the loose uncertainty of 

11 Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (Everyman’s Library ed.) IT, 515. 

12 Thid., 523. 

18 Thid., 514. 
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fortune and chance. Between which two extremities of error, the only true 
mean is that doctrine of divine providence."* 

It should be noted that Hooker emphasized the working of 
God’s particular providence through natural causes. As Protes- 
tant theology developed through the two ensuing centuries, this 
subordinate idea was to be the subject of much contention, fostered 
by the stress which an advancing science and a more and more mili- 
tant Deism placed on the complete autonomy of natural causes. 
Whereas abundant evidence can be cited from the writings of early 
American Puritans to show that their theology conceived of God 
as plainly intervening in the operation of natural causes and so 
‘*perverting’’ them as to make miraculous the most trivial events 
—what Edward Johnson called a ‘‘wonder-working providence”’ 
and what Moses Coit Tyler has dubbed a ‘‘microscopic and 
picayune providence’’—the growing tendency of intelligent theo-* 
logians of all the prevailing Protestant orthodoxies, as distin- 
guished from the multiplying varieties of sectarian dissent, was to 
‘*liquidate e 


+ 


what may be called the ‘‘picayunishness’’ of provi- 
dence and finally to bring the idea of a particular providence itself 
to a kind of irreducible minimum, to the anomalous position of a 
divine statute or amendment that had lapsed into ‘‘innocuous 
desuetude.’’ To indicate this development two quotations will 
have to serve, because to trace it in detail would require a some- 
what lengthy monograph.” To the Puritan theologian, Urian 
Oakes, in a sermon delivered in 1677 at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Hooker’s emphasis on God’s influence through natural causes was 
supplemented in unmistakable terms by the reservation usually 
characteristic of those who believed in his arbitrary ‘‘ picayunish- 
ness’’: 

The Lord reserves a Liberty to Himself to interpose, and to Umpire matters 
of Suecess and Event, contrary to the Law and common Rule of Second 
Causes. And though He ordinarily concurreth with Second Causes accord- 
ing to the Law given and Order set; yet sometimes there is in his Provi- 
dence a Variation and Digression. . . . Herein the absolute Soveraignty 
and Dominion of God appears.*® 

14 Tbid., 511. 

15 The most detailed account yet written of the development of the idea of 
providence in the late 17th and early 18th Centuries in England is that by Charles 
H. Peake, Domestic Tragedy in Relation to Theology in the First Half of the Eigh- 
teenth Century (Univ. of Michigan unpublished doctoral dissertation, 1941), 1-81. 

16 P, Miller and T. H. Johnson, op. cit., 361. 
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On the other hand, Samuel Johnson of Yale, in a sermon delivered 
in 1749, while insisting that the idea of a particular providence 
could not be abandoned, subtilized away almost every vestige of 
its ‘‘picayunishness’’ and obviously felt himself on the defensive 
in maintaining the idea at all: 
I know it is a fashionable sort of philosophy (a science falsely so-called) to 
conceive that God governs the world only by a general providence according 
to certain fixed laws of nature which he hath established without ever in- 
terposing himself with regard to particular cases and persons. Doubtless it 
is right to be so persuaded of such a general providence, and consequently 
wrong to be always looking out for remarkable interpositions upon every 
emergency. Notwithstanding which I must believe there is a particular 
providence that watches over us in all our ways, and that without any 
sensible varying from the general method of his proceeding in the govern- 
ment of the world, he may and does very often secretly and insensibly influ- 
ence the minds of men, and lead them to such a determination of their 
thoughts and resolutions as they would not otherwise have gone into without 
his influence.*? 

What importance the gradual minimizing of the ‘‘picayunish- 

#ness’’ of God’s providence has for distinguishing between Mysti- 

cism and Enthusiasm as types of Christian sensibility may not at 
first be apparent, but it should become so if one will recall what 
has previously been said concerning the Enthusiast’s process of 
inspirational automatism and the kind of revelation which it in- 
volved. This Enthusiastic notion was clearly related to the idea 
of a particular providence, might even be called its radical offshoot 
or corollary, and postulated for this providence a miraculous and 
excessive ‘‘picayunishness’’ that went considerably beyond the 
usual orthodox position. When George Fox, for example, re- 
ceived ‘‘the word of the Lord’’ to go into Lichfield, he was likewise 
commanded ‘‘to untie my shoes and put them off’’; within the town, 
God prompted him to ery ‘‘ Woe unto the bloody city of Lichfield!’’ 
and miraculously caused him to see ‘‘a channel of blood running 
through the streets’’ and ‘‘a pool of blood’’ in the market-place; 
his mission performed, he could not put on his shoes again until 
he ‘‘felt freedom from the Lord so to do.’’* 

17 Samuel Johnson, President of King’s College, His Career and Writings, ed. 
H. W. and C. Schneider (New York, 1929), ITI, 544 f. 

18 The Journal of George Fox, ed. Norman Penney (London, 1924), 39 f. This 


famous passage is quoted by William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(New York and London, 1902), 7, as proof that “Fox was a psychopath or détraqué 


of the deepest dye.” 
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From this illustration, it can readily be seen that the genuine 
Enthusiast could not retain the essential premises of his Enthu- 
siasm without retaining a belief in a ‘‘picayune,’’ wonder-working 
providence as well. Hence, many Enthusiasts could not reconcile 
themselves to one of the main tendencies that gradually became 
apparent in the evolving orthodox theology of the 18th Century. 
Rather, they opposed this tendency by keeping alive the lapsed 
statute of the older God in their own radically dissenting groups. 
The Mystic, with his belief in regenerative gradualism and his con- 
ception of the theopathic experience as primarily involving some- 
what esoteric intimations of transcendental certitude, support, and 
justice, was under no such compulsion to be a reactionary, but 
might adapt himself with ease to the kind of compromise which 
appears in Samuel Johnson’s sermon. These divergent relations 
of Enthusiasm and Mysticism to the development of the concept 
of providence provide a by no means negligible further basis for 
distinguishing between them. 

The subtilizing of God’s particular providence after the fashion 
of Johnson’s sermon had a close relationship to the concept of 
grace. Grace was the means by which God ordained those who 
received Christ. Hooker, as has been pointed out, ascribed this 
ordainment to ‘‘special or personal providence.’’ He thus defined 
‘‘saving grace’’: 

. the gift of the Holy Ghost, which lighteneth inwardly the minds, and 


inflameth inwardly the hearts of men, working in them that knowledge, 
approbation, and love of things divine, the fruit whereof is eternal life.’® 


He divided it into three kinds: 


. the grace whereby God doth incline towards man, the grace of outward 
instruction, and the grace of inward sanctification, which two work man’s 


20 


inclination towards God. ... 


For an individual to receive grace, according to these distinctions, 
involved a peculiar kind of cooperation of God, the individual, and 
a learned ministry. God must ‘‘incline’’ to give grace; the indi- 
vidual must prepare himself to receive it; and an essential part 
of his preparation was to acquire spiritual knowledge through its 
recognized custodians. When God’s inclination and man’s prep- 
aration were sufficient, the reception of grace occurred as the 
19 Hooker, op. cit., II, 500. 20 Thid. 
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‘*eracious and blessed gift of his Holy Spirit,’’ ‘‘that baptism with 
heavenly fire, which both illuminateth and enflameth.’’* 

As the concept of grace was developed in later theology, it was 
often conceived as a kind of independent ‘‘operation’’ or activity 
of God apart from his providence as usually understood or a mani- 
festation of this providence on an unique plane and according to 
an unique ‘‘covenant.’’* Two important points were emphasized 
concerning it: (1) the gradualness of the regeneration which it 
worked; (2) the idea that, if it were genuine, it must show in one’s 
‘*sanctification,’’ that is to say, in one’s perseverance in goodness, 
which was to be judged by oneself, by one’s fellow church-com- 
municants, and by the learned ministry that had played so impor- 
tant a part in one’s preparation, although this judging, by Puritans 
as well as Anglicans, was liberalized in both principle and practice 
to allow for the outcroppings, the sidesteppings and backslidings, 
of human imperfection.” If one showed a tendency to stir up 
schism in the church or broke away from the church altogether to 
form a sect, he was obviously mistaken, according to the orthodox, 
in imputing grace to himself, and what he called ‘‘grace’’ must be 
the product of his own overheated imagination or the damnable 
consequence of too much commerce with that old deluder, Satan.* 


? a0 ° . ° “a ° 
Finally, in the 18th Century, under the impact of Deistic rational- 


ism, grace became almost indistinguishable from a kind of absorp- 
tion of God’s universal benevolence through the osmotic medium 
of nature, and what R. S. Crane*® has described as ‘‘the self- 
approving joy’’ of having those altruistic feelings natural to man 
as one of nature’s children was substituted for the kind of ‘‘justi- 
fication’’ and ‘‘sanctification’’ in which an earlier generation had 
believed. Paul’s gifts of the spirit, for example, were re-inter- 
preted by William Warburton in terms that would not have been 
entirely unacceptable to Thomas Paine.” This transformation of 
the concept of grace should be reckoned with in any attempt to 
account for the phenomenon of ‘‘sentimentalism”’ in art and life. 

21 Tbid., 501. 

22 Miller, The New England Mind, 32-34, 365-397. 

23 Thid., 49-52, 384-389. 

24 For example, see the charges brought against the Quakers by Roger Williams, 
George Fox Digg’d Out of His Burrowes (Boston, 1676) in reprint ed. J. L. Diman, 
Pub. of the Narragansett Club, First Series, V (Providence, R. I., 1872), 123, 55, 


62 f., 144 f. 
25 “Suggestions Toward a Genealogy of the ‘Man of Feeling,’” ELH, I (1934), 


205-234. 
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The older concept of grace appealed profoundly to the particu- 
lar kind of Christian sensibility to which I have sought to confine 
the term Mysticism. It was an orthodox counterform to the Mys- 
tic’s envisagement of life as a pilgrimage toward ‘‘union’’ with the 
divine; it embodied the Mystic’s conviction of the importance of 
individual preparation; it legalized the lyrical eestasy of the theo- 
pathic experience as he conceived it. It was possible for him, then, 
to remain within the church, even though he was usually under con- 
siderable suspicion from pettier minds. As in the case of some of 
the great Anglican divines and of such a great Puritan divine as 
Jonathan Edwards, he could find adequate expression for his Mys- 
ticism in expounding the ineffability of grace in sermons and 
treatises that swelled the vast literature of formal theology. On 
the other hand, as the orthodox conception of grace came more and 
more to be identified with mere ‘‘ good nature,’’ the truly Mystical 
sensibility found it no longer adequate, tended to turn aside to 
more exotic creeds, or withdrew into its own Axel’s Castle or 
Tower of Ivory and concocted an idiosyncratic secular mysticism 
as weird in its symbols as the Vathek of William Beckford or the 
Prophetic Books of William Blake. 

A quite different course can be charted for the Enthusiast. 
The older concept of grace was for him a counterfeit of God’s real 
‘*erace,’’ a subtle lure devised by cunning dogmatists to entrap the 
true Christian, a device for perpetuating a tyrannical ministry and 
limiting salvation to a social élite, a Brahmin caste of property- 
owners, political manipulators, and undemocratic snobs. Making 
a distinction between ‘‘a covenant of grace’’ and ‘‘a covenant of 
works,’’ Enthusiasts sought by doubt-provoking loquacious gossip, 
as in the case of Anne Hutchinson, to confuse the votaries of eccle- 
siastical ‘‘vested interests,’’ or by impassioned oratory, as in the 
case of John Wheelwright, to breach the walls of theocratic 
Jerichos. Failing in their attempts to divide and conquer, they 
fought valiantly to secure the enfranchisement of their sectarian 
heresies, or withdrew, sometimes perforce, into the splendid isola- 
tion or desolate murderous wilderness of new lands and regions 
where no orthodoxy had yet extended its oppressive sway. Later, 
however, when orthodox ‘‘grace’’ had become a more universalized 
and democratic concept and the case for dissent was altered in 

26 William Warburton, The Doctrine of Graee ... (1750) in Works, ed. 
Richard Hurd, VIII (London, 1811), 264 f. Cf. Lee, op. cit., 70. 
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many other ways, some Enthusiasts were willing and able to effect 
a rapprochement with what then passed for orthodoxy. Once they 
and their opponents were committed to a policy of appeasement, 
such Enthusiasts grew more dulcet in their ardors and achieved a 
hitherto unwanted or withheld respectability. The chorus of Anti- 
Enthusiasm dwindled likewise in volume; distinctions at one time 
vigorously maintained were lost in hair-splitting qualifications ; the 
influence of Shaftesbury contributed to a compromise between 
Rationalism and Enthusiasm; William Law’s development of 
affinities with the Quakers and his influence upon John Wesley 
‘were symptomatic of a convergence of Mysticism and Enthusiasm 
to form a compound, ambivalent, and inchoate type of romantic 
Christian sensibility; and eventually the term Enthusiasm itself, 
which of old had been bestowed only in derogation or derision, 
began to gather, however tentatively, those eulogistic overtones 
which are so clearly and strongly present in Emerson’s usage in 
‘*The Over-Soul.’’ 

In the divergent relations of Mysticism and Enthusiasm to the 
development of the concept of grace, we have an additional ground 
for distinguishing between them. 

The concept of revelation, associated by Richard Hooker with 
the idea of God’s general providence, may be defined as the view 
that God has provided three main means for the direction of man, 
or three great sources for learning wherein the good life consists. 
These, arranged in the order of their historical institution, which 
was the reverse order of their importance for the good life in its 
full supernatural sense, are the Works of Nature, the Laws of 
Reason, and Scripture. Hooker attempted to relate the first two 
when he said of the Laws of Reason: 

Such as keep them resemble most lively in their voluntary actions that very 
manner of working which Nature herself doth necessarily observe in the 
course of the whole world.*’ 

He thus formulated the place of Scripture in his trinity of God’s 
means of revelation: 

The Scripture is fraught even with laws of Nature . . . the evidence of 
God’s own testimony added to the natural assent of reason concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and confirm the same. 

By Scripture it hath in the wisdom of God seemed meet to deliver unto the 
world much but personally expedient to be practised of certain men... . 


27 Hooker, op. cit., I, 182. 
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. in moral actions, divine law helpeth exceedingly the law of reason to 
guide man’s life; but in supernatural it alone guideth.”* 


In later theology, revelation, like grace, although still associated 
with God’s providence, was developed as an independent concept, 
another unique ‘‘operation’’ in which God’s providence had been 
displayed. Whereas the various groups of Puritans placed more 
emphasis on Scripture than did the Anglicans, and by such empha- 
sis arrived at different theories of ecclesiastical polity, Puritanism 
at its best did not leave out of account the Works of Nature and the 
Laws of Reason as avenues to wisdom. It not only encouraged the 
use of reason in the interpretation of Scripture, but it likewise 
applied reason to the problems of society and government and to 
the investigation of the great domain of nature.” By taking into 
account both the Works of Nature and the Laws of Reason and 
heeding what they taught, Puritans and Anglicans alike made valu- 
able contributions to the evolution of a democracy founded on nat- 
ural law, natural rights, a social contract or covenant entered into 
by reasonable men, and the principle of majority rule regarded as 
a means of ascertaining and insuring submission to collective rea- 
son. Furthermore, by following the same guides, both Anglicans 
and Puritans advanced the cause of a science slowly but steadily 
dissipating the mysteries of nature, formulating its laws, gaining 
control over its processes, and making available for man’s use, 
whether for good or ill, its infinite resources. Yet both orthodox 
Anglicans and Puritans and likewise the inheritors of Puritanism 
sought to maintain the value of Scripture as interpreted by a 
learned ministry. Those who were resolute in their orthodoxy 
protected Scripture against aspersions cast upon it by Deistic 
rationalists who cried up the Book of Nature as God’s genuine 
revelation and cried down the Holy Bible as a priestly imposture 
upon superstition. Likewise these resolute exponents of ortho- 
doxy were zealous to combat, within the ranks of non-Deistical 
Christianity itself, the kind of sabotage of Scripture practiced by 
the widely ramifying and diversified Fifth Column of Enthusiasts, 
with their claim to new revelations direct from God. That astute 
critic of the Great Awakening, Charles Chauncy, may be taken as 
representative of intelligent orthodoxy in both England and Amer- 
ica in the 18th Century. He gave the following advice to those 

28 For these quotations, see ibid., 210, 213, and 228. 

29 Miller, The New England Mind, 111-238, 398-431. 
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who would keep their orthodoxy above suspicion and beyond 
emotionalism : 


Get a true understanding of the proper work of the Spirit. . . . The work 
of the Spirit is different now from what it was in the first days of chris- 
tianity. Men were then favoured with the extraordinary presence of the 
Spirit. He came upon them in miraculous gifts and powers; as a spirit of 
prophecy, of knowledge, of revelation, of tongues, of miracles: But the Spirit 
is not now to be expected in these ways. . . . It [the work of the Spirit] 
does not lie in giving men private revelations, but in opening their minds to 
understand the publick ones contained in the scripture. . . . Keep close 
to the Scripture, and admit of nothing for an impression of the Spirit, but 
what agrees with that unerring rule. . . . This adherence to the bible... . 
is one of the best preservatives against enthusiasm. . . . If your impres- 
sions, and imagined spiritual motions agree not therewith, ’tis because there 
is no hand of the Spirit of God in them. . . . Make use of the Reason and 
Understanding God has given you. . . . Next to the Scripture, there is no 
greater enemy to enthusiasm, than reason. "Tis indeed impossible a man 
shou’d be an enthusiast, who is in the just exercise of his understanding; 
and ‘tis because men don’t pay a due regard to the sober dictates of a well 
inform’d mind, that they are ied aside by the delusions of a vain im- 


30 


agination. 


/ To the Mystic, with his attitude toward the preparation of the 
fmdividual for the eventual knowledge of God and with his view of 
this knowledge as something different from the communication of 
new truths, there seemed little unacceptable in the orthodox con- 
cept of revelation as originally developed by the Anglican Church 
and as adopted by the Puritans with some redistribution of empha- 
sis. Catholicism, with its reverence for tradition, its encourage- 
ment of Fideism in order to gain converts in a skeptical age, and 
its more imaginative use of the rich symbolism of its heritage, 
sometimes appeaied to him as having a more adequate concept of 
revelation. For a similar reason, he often preferred a high-church 
Anglicanism. But he likewise found a sanctuary in forms of 
Protestant faith where the concept of revelation had not been made 
more alluring by the exercise of the historical imagination as an 
instrument of ecclesiastical polity. Toward developments of both 
science and democracy, he was inclined often to be critical. Like 
a Jonathan Edwards, he might keep abreast of science in order to 
employ its findings to erect a philosophy in refutation of its pre- 

80 Charles Chauncy, Enthusiasm described and caution’d against . . . (Boston, 
1742), 16-18. 
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tensions.** Like a Jonathan Boucher, who had a touch at least of 
the Mystical sensibility, he might use his pulpit to defend the 
archaic doctrine of the divine right of kings, dead since the days 
of Filmer and Caroline Anglo-Catholicism, with the spirit of revo- 
lutionary democracy a-stir all about him. Within the tepid con- 
fines of an over-strictly rational or too literally Scriptural Chris- 
tianity, the soaring spirit of the Mystic refused ultimately to 
remain, as in the case of a Coleridge looking backward to the 17th 
Century, interested in German Transcendentalism, exempting 
Wesleyan Methodism from his strictures on dissent, counting ‘‘the 
moral Steam-Engine’’ and historian of Quakerism, Clarkson, 
among his friends, and finally devising his own brand of ‘‘Chris- 
tian philosophy.’’* 

By contrast with the Mystic, the Enthusiast was an early 
revolté against what to him was over-emphasis among the orthodox 
on both the authority of the Laws of Reason and the authority of 
Scripture. He regarded the Bible as God’s sacred word. He 
studied it zealously, sometimes too zealously for his own sanity, 
and to the exclusion of most other books, except, of course, the 
pamphlets written by others of his own sect or by opponents de- 
nouncing this sect’s ‘‘enthusiasm’’ or ‘‘libertinism.’’** Further- 
more, as has been mentioned, he conceived of God as speaking to 
him in quotations from the Scriptures or with reference to some 
Scriptural passage. But he tended also to use Scripture to justify 
the continuing possibility of God’s communication of new truths 
to him alone. He insisted on interpreting Scripture in terms of 
such an Inner Light. And he opposed his interpretations to those 
of a more rational and learned clergy with an obstinacy that was 
sometimes quietistic, sometimes vociferously belligerent, and 
nearly always adamantine. In an earlier day, he had forced both 
Luther and Calvin to commit themselves on the relative authority 
of the Scriptures and the workings of the Holy Spirit, and they 

31 Cf. Theodore Hornberger, “The Effect of the New Science upon the Thought 
of Jonathan Edwards,” Am. Lit., [IX (1937), 196-207. 

82 E. L. Griggs, Thomas Clarkson, the Friend of Slaves (London, 1936), 106- 
111, 96-97, diseusses Coleridge’s friendship with Clarkson; 26, Coleridge’s reaction 
to Clarkson’s preoccupation with his one great idea of Anti-Slavery; 88-90, Clark- 
son’s relation to Quakerism. For Coleridge’s attitude toward Wesleyan Methodism, 
see F. C. Gill, The Romantic Movement and Methodism (London, 1937), 169 f. 

83 Some idea of the abundance of controversial pamphlets relating to one En- 
thusiastic sect can be gained by reference to Joseph Smith, Bibliotheca Anti-Quaker- 
iana (London, 1873), which lists Quaker replies to specific items of Anti-Quakeriana. 
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had been careful to commit themselves to the discouragement of an 
outright Enthusiasm.” 

Toward external nature as a source of revelation, the Enthu- 
siast’s attitude was somewhat unusual. He was not inclined to 
study the Works of Nature systematically and rationally to dis- 
cover their teleological why and wherefore for the support of a 

« long-established body of church doctrine, as were the orthodox 
Puritans in their quaint explorations of astronomical, animal, 
vegetable, psychological, physiological, and even demonological 
phenomena. Nor was he inclined to study them according to 
Aristotelian or Baconian assumptions as to the nature of reason 
or the reasons of nature. However, with his sometimes appar- 
ently unlimited and nearly always impromptu capacity for visual, 
auditory, and tactile hallucination, his narrowing of the gulf be- 
tween heaven and earth, his firm belief in a providence that was 

e Picayune in the extreme, automatic, ubiquitous, and wonder-work- 
\ing, it was as easy for him to find God in nature, :impulses in a 
vernal wood, sermons in stones, and tongues in running brooks 
‘augmented by the tears of some martyred melancholy Jaques, as 
\it was for him to see pools of antique blood in a crowded market 
place. Hence Enthusiasm was not infrequently associated with a 
@ kind of emotional Deism, a pantheism so crudely stamped with the 
pathetic fallacy that it would have made a Ruskin weep. This sort 
of pantheism played a by no means negligible role in 18th Century 
sentimental belles-lettres.* The importance of such pantheism in 
the complex of Enthusiastic sensibility explains partly why a 
Quaker’s son who attended Quaker meeting as a boy was intoxi- 
vated with the ‘‘revelation of science’’ as set forth by Martin and 
Ferguson at the Royal Society, later served as a Methodist lay- 
preacher,” invented the first iron bridge used in Europe, and 
eventually became the much-reviled Deist who wrote The Age of 
Reason. 

The part played by Paine in both the American and the French 
Revolutions is too unusual to warrant any generalizations as to the 
relationship between Enthusiastic sensibility and the development 

f of democracy. This relationship, however, deserves comment. 

84 Cf, Lee, op. cit., 31-36. 

35 Cf. M. K. Whelan, Enthusiasm in English Poetry of the Eighteenth Century 
1700-1774 (Washington, D. C., 1935). 

86 Cf. Frank Smith, Thomas Paine (New York, 1938), 4-8. 
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As Jonathan Boucher® observed on the eve of the American 
Revolution: 

Enthusiasts conceive it to be the commencement of a millenium. . . . What 
evils this prevalence of sectarianism, so sudden, so extraordinary, and so 
general, may portend to the State, I care not to think; recollecting with 
horror, that just such were the signs of the times previous to the grand 
rebellion in the last century. . . . Indeed, sects in Religion and parties in 
the State originate, in general, from similar principles. 


The Enthusiast, by placing his Inner Light or continual private 
communion with the Holy Spirit above the Laws of Reason, and 
by his incorrigible tendency to cry out against authority in church 
and state that had rationalized its position by a more public reve- 
lation, was prone to accept uncritically all the premises, whether 
good or evil, of a Utopian democratic radicalism. His sensibility 
was particularly attracted to the principle of majority rule, but 
not as a means to assess and insure submission to collective reason. 
He was drawn to it, rather, as a device for making prevail the col- 
lective impressionism of the workings of the Holy Spirit. His 
emphasis on these workings helped to perpetuate the often delu- 
sive notion of the fundamental wisdom of the common man. It 
also lent emotive force to the idea of the inviolable sanctity of the 
most humble human life and to the great humanitarian reforms 
that have been partly the result of steadfast insistence on that 
idea. Finally, and much less to his credit, the Enthusiast was too 
often an easy prey to the demagogue who claimed to have a private 
revelation and could describe its potency and elucidate its import 
in leather-lunged and vivid rhetoric. Because Enthusiasm in- 
volves emphasis on such revelation as well as discipleship to indi- 
vidual demagogues, too great an incidence of such sensibility may 
even constitute a threat to democracy, making possible the rise of 
dictatorial government by unscrupulous Pied Pipers and megalo- 
manic blatherskites. 

The relations of Mysticism and Enthusiasm to the development 
of the concept of revelation constitute one of the most complex 
phases of a complex subject and cannot be adequately discussed 
in so short a space. But what has been said should make clear that 
here is a third important basis for distinguishing still further 
between these two types of Christian sensibility within the histori- 
cal limits chosen for the present paper. 

University of Michigan 

37 4 View of the Causes and Consequences of the American Revolution... 


(London, 1797), 78 f. 








SELF-LOVE AND THE DOCTRINE OF WORK 
By Henry W. Sams 
I 


The principles of benevolence, humanitarianism, and senti- 
mentalism, their origins in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
English thought and their various affiliations with literature, are 
commonplaces of modern scholarship. The companion principle 
of self-love, however, has not been satisfactorily analyzed or de- 
fined. More specifically, the relationship of the concept of self-love 
as a ruling passion to the Protestant doctrine of work, and the 
influence of this relationship upon orthodox eighteenth-century 
opinion, are in need of study. 

The term ‘‘self-love’’ has usually been associated with the tra- 
dition of Hobbes and Mandeville ;' it has not been associated with 
the orthodox writers of the Church. As a result, the appearance 
of the term in the writings of such men as Bishop Butler, whose 
orthodoxy is generally recognized, has caused some confusion. 
Only occasionally has its use by orthodox writers been attributed, 
even timidly, to the direct influence of Hobbes.? One explanation 
quite frequently put forward has been that Butler’s adoption of 
self-love is ‘‘an unfortunate concession to the general spirit of the 
age.’’> The ‘‘general spirit of the age’’ is taken to be a spirit of 
selfishness. Mr. Basil Willey has suggested that its beginnings 
lay in the liberation of ‘‘the acquisitive instincts’’ after the 
Renaissance.‘ 

The ‘‘general spirit’’ of any age is, of course, of the first impor- 
tance for its philosophical ideas, but one might wish for a some- 

'Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 2 vols. (New 
York, Putnam, 1927), II, 53; W. R. Sorley, A History of English Philosophy (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1920), 157; C. D. Broad, Five Types of Ethical Theory 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1930), 54; E. C. Mossner, Bishop Butler and the 
Age of Reason (New York, Macmillan, 1936), 108-15. 

2A. E. Baker, Bishop Butler (London, S.P.C.K., 1923), 6; C. D. Broad, op. 
cit., 54. 

5 Stephen, op. cit., I, 49-50. See also Sorley, op. cit., 161; Basil Willey, The 
Eighteenth Century Background (London, Chatto and Windus, 1940), 89. 

* Ibid., 15-17. 
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what more specific statement in this particular instance. The 
‘‘veneral spirit’’ of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
is usually thought of as that of a newly risen group of middle-class, 
Protestant men of business, a spirit certainly selfish in that it 
idealized the faculty for accumulating wealth. The middle-class 
devotion to wealth promoted a new emphasis on energy, prudence, 
and persistence, on a view of life similar in principle to that gen- 
erally associated with the doctrine of work. Whether the use made 
of self-love by Butler is a concession to the middle-class doctrine 
of work is a question to which an explicit answer may reasonably 
be sought. 

The seventeenth-century discussions of psychology employed 
the term ‘‘self-love’’ in several significations. Traditionally it 
had been regarded as designating a faculty closely associated with 
the baser passions.’ It became the focal point of extensive discus- 
sion involving complex psychological and ethical differences. It 
was crucial in the arguments directed against Hobbes.’ It was a 
key word to the theories of human nature assumed by Thomas 
Pope Blount,’ Joseph Glanvill,* and Bernard Nieuwentyt.’ It was 
an essential phase of the discussion of human nature. It was of 
both ethical and psychological concern. The terminology of self- 
love, however, belonged in the seventeenth century principally to 
works on psychology and the passions. 

The doctrine of work, like ‘‘ self-love,’’ concerns the self-seeking 
motives of human action. Unlike self-love, the doctrine of work 
seems in the seventeenth century to have been regarded as a matter 
of purely ethical concern. It has no part in the discussion of the 
passions, but appears chiefly in the sermon literature of the time. 
The doctrine of work is a matter of moral law; self-love is basically 
a matter of human psychology. The two things belong to two dif- 
ferent regions of inquiry. 

5 Thomas Wright, The Passions of the Minde in Generall (London, 1630), 11. 

® Timothy Nourse, A Discourse upon the Nature and Faculties of Man (London, 
1686), 116; John Norris, A Collection of Miscellanies: consisting of poems, essays, 
discourses, and letters, occasionally written (Oxford, 1687), 335-36; Jacques Ab- 
badie, The Art of Knowing One-self (London, 1698), 144-45. 

? Essays on Several Subjects (London, 1692), 2. 

8The Vanity of Dogmatizing (New York, Columbia University Press, 1931), 
117-47. 

® The Religious Philosopher; or, the Right Use of Contemplating the Works of 
the Creator, 3 vols., tr. John Chamberlayne (London, 1718), I, x. 
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Despite the apparent divergence of the two ideas, however, the 
basic similarities of the problems which they presented necessarily 
brought them together. Part of the difficulty involved in orthodox 
concessions to ‘‘the general spirit of the age’’ may be resolved by 
considering the orthodox doctrine of self-love against the back- 
ground of the doctrine of work. Orthodox terminology is generally 
that of the discussions of self-love and the passions. The essential 
idea is closely allied with the doctrine of work. In the eighteenth- 
century sermons the doctrine of work and self-love may be said to 
have reached a degree of fusion. In this Butler may be regarded 
as the spokesman of orthodox opinion. The vigorous Protestant 
admiration of the successful business man appears in the settled 
views of eighteenth-century English orthodoxy under the name of 
self-love. 


II 


Prudence, as opposed to the passion of self-love, is the calm 
faculty by which one evaluates his actions in terms of their con- 
sequences for himself. In the early years of the eighteenth-century 
prudence was a self-conscious ethical principle among the English 
divines. It has been said that in ordinary times The Fable of the 
Bees (1714-29) would have passed without much remark, but that 
‘*at that time the public mind . . . was especially sensitive to any 
attack upon that union of virtue and self-interest which their prin- 
cipal teachers had so constantly instilled.’"° The ‘‘principal 
teachers’’ referred to here are not, of course, Hobbes or Mande- 
ville, but other more orthodox writers. The fact is that prudence, 
under the guise of the doctrine of work, had been advocated by men 
of the church for a long time. The implied attack upon self-love 
in Mandeville’s Fable was objected to not only on the ground that 
it gave an uncomplimentary view of human nature, but also on the 
ground that it disturbed a settled concept of self-love which had 
enjoyed unquestioned acceptance, that is, the form of self-love 
embodied in the doctrine of work. 

The doctrine of work had for long been a favorite theme of the 
sermons of England, and it is in combination with the doctrine of 
work that self-love achieved the dignity necessary to orthodox 


°C, J. Abbey and J. H. Overton, The English Church in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 2 vols. (London, Longmans, 1878), I, 336. 
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ideas. In essence, the main points of the sermons are that thrift 
is a Christian virtue, that energy is necessary for salvation, and 
that the path of duty lies in loyalty to one’s calling. These points 
are all concerned with economic life rather than with abstract 
morality, but they were certainly preached as belonging to the law 
of God as well as to the law of nature. Energy is the outstanding 
characteristic of the ever more influential code of Presbyterian 
ethics ; Calvinism is characterized as ‘‘ active and aggressive.’’™ 

Mr. Lee Ustick has pointed out that this new conception of the 
necessity of work and frugality marks the emergence of an ideal 
entirely contrary to the ideal of Castiglione and his followers.” 
The imperturbable courtier, whose virtue was complete in itself, 
yielded place to the vigorous man of God, whose virtue lay in his 
service to the community. Ustick quotes Richard Brathwaite to 
the effect that in ‘‘ heaven onely, which is our Father’s house, there 
are many mansions to rest in. In this world, which is not our 
Father’s house, there are not many mansions to rest in, but onely 
Vineyards to worke in.’’ Mr. L. B. Wright thinks that the preva- 
lence of the doctrine of work increased during the seventeenth cen- 
tury and that the followers of Calvin were its most pronounced 
advocates.** Mr. William Haller has written that only the in- 
sistence upon the duty of all men to make full use of their talents 
and opportunities in this world saved Puritanism from culminating 
in mere Pietism. In fact, groups of Pietists sprang up among the 
Protestants both in England and on the continent; ‘‘But by in- 
sistence upon the moral aspects of the doctrine of the talent the 
preachers opened a wide door through which they drove their 
flocks out into the world to have their fill of experience.’’™* 

11Ernst Troeltsch, Protestantism and Progress, 83-84; ef. Helen C. White, 
English Devotional Literature (Prose) 1600-1640, University of Wisconsin Studies 
in Language and Literature, No. 29 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1931), 37-38. See also 
Ernst Cassirer, “Shaftesbury und die Renaissance des Platonismus in England,” 
Vortrdge, Bibliothek Warburg, 1930-31 (Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1932), 139; F. J. 
Powicke, The Cambridge Platonists (London, Dent, 1926), 6-7. 

12 “Changing Ideals in Seventeenth-Century England,” M. P., XXX (1932), 
152-58. 

18 Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935), 170-200. 

14 The Rise of Puritanism (New York, Columbia University Press, 1938) , 123-24. 
The ideas involved here have recently been considered at length by students of the 
history of economic theory: Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
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In 1619 John Donne, in this matter a typical churchman, stated 
his view in an antithetical form: ‘‘ And certainly,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that 
man shall not stand so right in God’s eye at the last day, that leaves 
his children to the parish, as he that leaves the parish to his chil- 
dren.’’* Sir Thomas Browne insisted that a man should provide 
for himself as amply as he can, that thrift is better than contempt 
of the world.” Bishop Joseph Hall, in his character of ‘‘The 
Honest Man,’’ said that ‘‘his conscience overrules his provi- 
dence,’’** by which we may understand that the honest man con- 





Progress (New York, Scribner, 1930); Ernst Troeltsch, “Calvin,” Hibbert Journal, 
VIII (1909-1910), 102-21, and Protestantism and Progress; R. H. Tawney, Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism (London, J. Murray, 1926) ; H. M. Robertson, Aspects of 
the Rise of Economic Individualism (Cambridge University Press, 1933) ; Amintore 
Fanfani, Catholicism, Protestantism, and Capitalism (London, Sheed and Ward, 
1935); and Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation (New York, Holt, 1920). 

1S Works, ed. Henry Alford, 6 vols. (London, Parker, 1839), III, 284-85: “Now 
there is a lawful, nay a necessary desire of being better and better; and that, not 
only in spiritual things . . . but even in temporal things too there is a liberty given 
us, nay there is a law and obligation laid upon us, to endeavor by industry in a law- 
ful calling, to mend and improve, to enlarge ourselves, and spread, even in worldly 
things. The first commandment that God gave man, was not prohibitive; God, in 
that, forbad man nothing, but enlarged him with that Crescite, et multiplicamine, 
Increase and multiply, which is not only in the multiplication of children, but in the 
enlargement of possessions too; for so it follows in the same place, not only to re- 
plenish the world, but subdue it, and take dominion over it, that is, make it your own. 
. . - And truly, howsoever the love of money be the root of all evil, (he cannot mis- 
take that told us so) howsoever they that will be rich (that will be rich by any means) 
shall fall into many tentations, howsoever a hasty desire of being suddenly and 
prematurely rich, be a dangerous and an obnoxious thing, a pestilent and contagious 
disease . . . and such a perverseness is the hasty desire of being suddenly and pre- 
maturely rich, yet, to go on industriously in an honest calling, and giving God his 
portion all the way, in tithes, and in alms, and then, still to lay up something for 
posterity, is that, which God does not only permit and accept from us, but com- 
mand to us, and reward in us. And certainly, that man shall not stand so right in 
God’s eye at the last day, that leaves his children to the parish, as he that leaves 
the parish to his children, if he have made his purchases out of honest gain, in a 
lawful calling, and not out of oppression.” 

16 Works, ed. Charles Sayle, 3 vols. (Edinburgh, John Grant, 1927), III, 457- 
58: “Though a contented Mind enlargeth the dimension of little things; and unto 
some ’tis Wealth enough not to be Poor; and others are well content, if they be but 
Rich enough to be Honest, and to give every Man his due: yet fall not into that 
obsolete Affectation of Bravery, to throw away thy Money, and to reject all Hon- 
ours or Honourable stations in this courtly and splendid World. Old Generosity 
is superannuated, and such contempt of the World is out of date. .. .” 
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ducts his business along the lines laid down in Hall’s ‘‘ Resolutions 
and Decisions of Divers Practical Cases of Conscience.’’”* Among 
the questions resolved in Hall’s ‘‘Resolutions’’ are these: 
‘‘Whether it is lawful for me, to raise any profit by the loan of 
money’’; ‘‘ Whether I may not sell my wares as dear as I can, and 
get what I may of every buyer.’’ The answer to both is a qualified 
negative. Matthew Hale, a friend and associate of Richard 
Baxter, carried the meaning of ‘‘honesty is the best policy”’ to a 
strange extreme; he assumed that the honest man will be rewarded 
directly for his honesty by business success.’*® John Tillotson said 
that it is the Lord’s will for every man to work hard in his call- 
ing.*® Richard Baxter preached the same doctrine at length.” 

By 1713, when the deist Anthony Collins published his Dis- 
course of Freethinking, the change of view on the part of the clergy 
concerning business affairs was so marked as to be a point subject 
to satirical criticism. In contending that the clergy are not always 
so consistent in their doctrines from year to year as they would 
have others believe, Collins said that they had turned within quite 
recent times from condemning the lending of money at interest to 
an active advocacy of and participation in it.” 





17 Works, 12 vols. (Oxford, Talboy, 1837-39), VI, 91. 

18 Tbid., VII, 372-94. 

19 Works, moral and religious, 2 vols. (London, Symonds, 1805), II, 280: “I 
have always observed, that honesty and plain-dealing in transactions, as well pub- 
lie as private, is the best and soundest prudence and policy, and commonly at the 
long-run over-matcheth craft and subtilty of the one, and the simplicity of the 
other; and as thou, the great moderator and observer of men, dost dispense success 
and disappointments accordingly.” 

20 Works, 10 vols. (London, 1820), IX, 66; see also Nieuwentyt, op. cit., 
296-98. 

21 Works, ed. with Life by Rev. William Orme, 23 vols. (London, 1830), XVII, 
109: “Though the prosperity of fools destrey them, do not hence accuse God that 
giveth them prosperity. Nor do not think to exeuse yourselves. Nor do not think 
that riches are evil: for the things are good, and the mercies in themselves, and 
being rightly used, may further their felicity. But it is the folly and corruption 
of their hearts that thus abuse them, and make good an occasion of evil.” 

22 Discourse of Freethinking (1713), 73-74: “The Reverend Mr. Blaxton has 
collected the Opinions of the most Learned and Famous Divines of the Church of 
England from the Reformation to the year 1634, all condemning Usury as unlaw- 
ful and forbidden by God’s Word. To which I could add a great many more who 
have follow’d our primitive Clergy in this point, and easily make Mr. Blaxton’s 
Book as big as the History of Passive-Obedience. ... But our Priests are now 
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The conception that every man should strive industriously to 
increase his store of earthly goods is obviously connected with the 
idea of self-love by its prudential foundation. It is of the first 
importance to notice, however, that the connection between self- 
love and the parable of the talents was verbal as well as ideal. 
The term ‘‘self-love’’ was taken as the name of the faculty upon 
which the doctrine of work is founded. Isaac Barrow considered 
‘*self-love’’ as a divine gift designed to encourage man in pur- 
suing his worldly duties. 

In fine, God chargeth and encourageth us to affect and pursue the high- 
est goods whereof we are capable; most ample riches, most sublime honours, 
most sweet pleasures, most complete felicity . . . he therefore who obligeth, 
who encourageth us thereto, doth plainly shew his approbation of a self- 
love.?° 

The identification of self-love with prudence in Isaac Barrow’s 
terms does not imply a desire to compromise with Hobbes. Hobbes 
was rigidly opposed on all points by ecclesastical thought. 

In addition to the statement of prudential self-love to be found 
in seventeenth-century ecclesiastical writings, there was at the time 
a considerable interest in the general prestige of mercantile ethics 
among the merchants and men of business themselves. While it 
is not so clearly defined in terms of principle, the teaching of 
these men accords in general tone and effect with the ideas of the 
Churchmen ; wealth and energy they regard as nobler virtues, and 
better designed to advance the good of the state, than learning and 
poise.* F. B. Kaye, in the introduction to his edition of The Fable 





almost universally chang’d in this matter. And I have not heard of any one of 
late, except the Reverend Mr. David Jones, who takes Usury to be a Sin. On the 
contrary, it ought to be suppos’d that they now account it a Christian Vertue, since 
there are so many among’m who are common Stockjobbers on the Change, and who 
act the part of Attorneys and Seriveners in their Parishes, in placing out Mony on 
Securities at Interest.” 

28 Theological Works, 9 vols. (Cambridge University Press, 1859), IV, 87. 
See also III, 356: “Wealth is that which generally men of all things are wont to 
affect and covet with most ardent desire . . . the which course pursued innocently 
and modestly, God will be so far from obstructing that he will further and bless it; 
for that, indeed, it would be a flaw in Providence, if honest industry, using the 
means it affordeth, should fail of procuring a competency... .” See also III, 
427: “A gentleman is bound to be industrious for his own sake; it is a duty which 
he oweth to himself, to his honour, to his interest, to his welfare.” 

24 Cf. Thomas Mun, England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1928; a reprint of the edition of 1664), 3-4. 
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of the Bees, cites several treatises, of which Thoman Mun’s is one, 
written in the spirit of ennobled self-interest.” These treatises 
are expressions of ‘‘the general spirit of the age’’ and of ‘‘the 
liberation of the acquisitive instincts after the Renaissance’’; they 
are, for the most part, practical treatises of commerce and trade; 
self-love emerges as an assumption rather than as a consciously 
formulated principle. They agree clearly with the sermon litera- 
ture on the basic points: energy and wealth are themselves virtues; 
the mercantile virtues of the individual, not the restrictions of the 
state, are the proper foundations of a useful, and therefore moral, 


life. 
Ill 


The most important statement for the eighteenth century of the 
principle of prudence in theoretical and philosophical terms ap- 
pears in the sermons of Bishop Joseph Butler, whose method was 
a comprehensive ecclecticism, but whose purposes were all pro- 
foundly orthodox. His definition of self-love is a careful recon- 
ciliation of the various principles which had found acceptance in 
his time and an equally careful attempt to exclude the conceptions 
fostered by Hobbes.** Butler’s treatment of ethical theory hinges 
upon his analysis of human psychology; like Mandeville, he sought 
to derive from human nature itself the ethical principles which 
should govern action. Self-love had been a point of discussion 


25 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924), I, xeix—e, notes: Pieter de la Court, 
Interest van Holland afte Gronden van Hollands-Welvaren (1662); [Sir William] 
Petty, Economic Writings, ed. Hull (1899); Nicholas Barbon, A Discourse of Trade 
(1690); Sir Dudley North, Discourses upon Trade (ed. 1691); Fénelon, Les aven- 
tures de Télémaque, and Plans de Gouvernement ; Boisguillebert, Traité des Grains, 
in Economistes Financiers, ed. Daire (1843). 

26 Works, ed. W. E. Gladstone, 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1896), II, 
21 n. cites the following passage from La Rochefoucauld’s Réflexions, Sentences, 
et Maximes Morales (Paris, Etienne Ganeau, 1725), 85: “Il y a deux sortes de 
Curiosité. 1. L’une d’interét, qui nous porte a désirer d’apprendre ce que nous 
peut étre utile; & l’autre d’orguéil, qui vient du desir de scavoir ce que les autres 
ignorent.” Butler makes the following comment: “The author of Reflexions, éc. 
Morales, says, Curiosity proceeds from interest or pride; which pride also would 
doubtless have been explained to be self-love. . .. As if there were no such pas- 
sions in mankind as desire of esteem, or of being beloved, or of knowledge. 
Hobbes’s account of the affections of good-will and pity are instances of the same 
kind.” 
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in the seventeenth-century psychological studies; the discussion of 
prudence had been in the nature rather of injunction from the 
pulpit than of psychological analysis. Butler’s purpose was to 
re-define the psychological principle of self-love in such a way as 
to accommodate the moral principle of prudence. 

Butler was apparently aware that his problem was in part one 
of terminology, and he incorporated in his distinction between 
self-love and the particular passions careful definitions of self-love 
and prudence. Butler insisted that the particular passions are 
inferior to self-love in kind; he also said that they are inferior to 
prudence in kind. The implication is that he regarded self-love 
and prudence as of comparable moral dignity. In fact, he used 
the word ‘‘prudence’’ as synonymous with self-love, but with this 
limitation—that prudence referred in its action to temporal things 
only, while self-love referred to all things, both temporal and relig- 
ious. Prudence was for him a part of self-love. 

Particular passions are no more coincident with prudence, or that rea- 
sonable self-love, the end of which is our worldly interest, than they are 
with the principle of virtue and religion; but often draw contrary ways to 
one, as well as to the other: and so such particular passions are as much 
temptations, to act imprudently with regard to our worldly interest, as to 
act viciously.?’ 

In its most general sense, self-love was for Butler the faculty 
by which men sought their utmost personal happiness, both on 
earth and hereafter. In its specific reference to life on this earth, 
self-love was the faculty by which men sought to avoid natural 
punishments for crime and to receive natural rewards for virtues. 
Prudence governed the achievement of worldly riches; prudence, 
or interest, was a phase of self-love. 

27 Op. cit., I, 97-98. Gladstone points out a parallel in Butler—ibid., II, 75: 
“Self-love then, though confined to the interest of the present world, does in gen- 
eral perfectly coincide with virtue; and leads us to one and the same course of 
life.’ In yet another passage Butler unmistakably identifies prudence and self- 
love—ibid., I, 121, note a: “. . . if by a sense of interest is meant a practical regard 
to what is upon the whole our happiness: this is not only coincident with the prin- 
ciple of virtue or moral rectitude, but is a part of the idea itself. And it is evident 
this reasonable self-love wants to be improved, as really as any principle in our 
nature. For we daily see it overmatched, not only by the more boisterous passions, 
but by curiosity, shame, love of imitation, by any thing, even indolence: especially 
if the interest, the temporal interest, suppose, which is the end of such self-love, 
be at a distance. So greatly are profligate men mistaken, when they affirm they are 
wholly governed by interestedness and self-love.” See also ibid., I, 98-99. 
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By identifying prudence with self-love, Butler made it a prin- 
ciple of virtue, a divinely enjoined principle of conduct. According 
to the judgment of conscience, prudence was good, and the lack 
of it, evil. 

It should seem, that a due concern about our own interest or happiness, 
and a reasonable endeavour to secure and promote it, which is, I think, very 
much the meaning of the word prudence, in our language; it should seem, 
that this is virtue, and the contrary behaviour faulty and blamable: since, 
in the calmest way of reflection, we approve of the first and condemn the 
other conduct, both in ourselves and others.** 


It also appears that since the divine purpose of things on earth 
was to encourage, even to require, the faculty of prudence, there 
was in prudence itself, without reference to future rewards and 
punishment, the quality of goodness.*® To be prudent was to obey 
God’s intention. Man’s duty was to seek eternal blessedness for 
himself in heaven, and wealth for himself on earth: the two quests 
were analogous. 


Duty and interest are perfectly coincident; for the most part in this 
world, but entirely and in every instance if we take in the future, and the 
whole; this being implied in the notion of a good and perfect administra- 
tion of things.*° 


28 Tbid., 404. See also ibid., 69-70: “Ought it to be entirely passed over, that 
tranquillity, satisfaction, and external advantages, being the natural consequences 
of prudent management of ourselves, and our affairs; and rashness, profligate negli- 
gence, and wilful folly, bringing after them many inconveniences and sufferings; 
these afford instances of a right constitution of nature: as the correction of chil- 
dren, for their own sakes, and by way of example, when they run into danger or 
hurt themselves, is a part of right education. And thus, that God governs the world 
by general fixed laws, that he has endued us with capacities of reflecting upon this 
constitution of things, and foreseeing the good and bad consequences of our beha- 
viour; plainly implies some sort of moral government: since from such a constitu- 
tion of things it cannot but follow, that prudence and imprudence, which are of the 
nature of virtue and vice, must be, as they are, respectively rewarded and pun- 
ished.” See also ibid., II, 75. 

2° Tbid., I, 406-07 : “However, if any person be disposed to dispute the matter, 
I shall very willingly give him up the words virtue and vice, as not applicable to 
prudence and folly; but must beg leave to insist, that the faculty within us, which 
is the judge of actions, approves of prudent actions, and disapproves imprudent 
ones; I say prudent and imprudent actions as such, and considered distinetly from 
the happiness or misery which they occasion.” 

3° Tbid., II, 76. See also ibid., I, 98-99: “Thus mankind having a temporal 
interest depending upon themselves, and a prudent course of behaviour being neces- 
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Prudence was a virtue peculiarly suited to the newly risen 
‘‘middle rank of people,’’** who, since they owe their stations to 
trade and commerce, should subject themselves willingly to the 
principle of self-love upon which trade and commerce are founded.” 
These good people ‘‘want to be told, that they are included in the 
admonitions to be given to the rich,’’ (ibid., 300) and need to be 
reminded that riches can be either abused or ‘‘made instrumental 
in promoting every thing that is good’’ (ibid., 209). This middle 
rank of people, being free from the vices of the highest and lowest 
classes, were the defense of virtue against ‘‘the disgrace of pov- 
erty’’ (ibid., 72) ; by their prudence virtue might avoid the outward 





sary to secure it; passions inordinately excited, whether by means of example, or 
by any other external circumstance, towards such objects, at such times, or in such 
degrees, as that they cannot be gratified consistently with worldly prudence; are 
temptations, dangerous, and too often successful temptations, to forego a greater 
temporal good for a less; i.e., to forego what is, upon the whole, our temporal inter- 
est, for the sake of a present gratification. 

“This is a description of our state of trial in our temporal capacity. Substi- 
tute now the word future for temporal, and virtue for prudence; and it will be just 
as proper a description of our state of trial in our religious capacity; so analogous 
are they to each other.” 

51 Tbid., II, 300: “The improvement of trade and commerce has made another 
change, just hinted at, and I think a very happy one, in the state of the world, as 
it has enlarged the middle rank of people: many of which are, in good measure, 
free from the vices of the highest and the lowest part of mankind.” 

52 Thid., 390-91: “As economy is the duty of all persons, without exception, 
frugality and diligence are duties which particularly belong to the middle as well 
as lower ranks of men, and more particularly still to persons in trade and com- 
merece, whatever their fortunes be. For trade and commerce cannot otherwise be 
carried on, but is plainly inconsistent with idleness and profusion: though indeed 
were it only from regard to propriety, and to avoid being absurd, every one should 
conform his behaviour to what his situation in life requires, without which the 
order of society must be broken in upon. And considering how inherited riches 
and a life of leisure are often employed, the generality of mankind have cause to 
be thankful that their station exempts them from so great temptations; that it 
engages them in a sober care of their expenses, and in a course of application to 
business: especially as these virtues, moreover, tend to give them, what is an excel- 
lent groundwork for all others, a stayed equality of temper and command of their 
passions. But when a man is diligent and frugal, in order to have it in his power 
to do good; when he is more industrious, or more sparing perhaps than his cireum- 
stances necessarily require, that he may have to give to him that needeth; when he 
labours in order to support the weak; such care of his affairs is itself charity, and 
the actual beneficence which it enables him to practise is additional charity.” 
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appearance of being contrary to self interest. In his service to 
virtue, his prudence, and wealth, the middle class tradesman was 
especially blessed. 

Riches . . . were first bestowed upon the world, as they are still con- 
tinued in it, by the blessing of God upon the industry of men, in the use of 
their understanding and strength. Riches themselves have always this 
source; though the possession of them is conveyed to particular persons by 
different channels. Yet still, the hand of the diligent maketh rich, and, 
other circumstances being equal, in proportion to its diligence. (Ibid., 297) 


The middle classes followed trade and commerce in accord with 
a system of ethics; no such system could be supposed to govern the 
activities of the lower classes of men. The lower classes were 
incapable of systematic thought on the complexities of their duties 
to God and society.* For them, prudence consisted in energetic 
work in their proper callings. To this end the children of the poor 
in England should be educated—not primarily that they might 
understand, but that they might by early custom acquire the habits 
of diligence.** Upon the rich lay the responsibility of patronage. 
The middle and upper ranks of men were responsible for the gov- 
ernment of the poor, and for their well-being. 


In short, he who has distributed men into these different ranks, and at 
the same time united them into one society, in such sort as men are united, 


83 Thid., 206: “So far as the interests of virtue depend upon the theory of it 
being secured from open scorn, so far its very being in the world depends upon its 
appearing to have no contrariety to private interest and self-love.” 

34 Tbid., 301-02: “The lower rank of mankind go on, for the most part, in 
some tract of living, into which they got by direction or example; and to this their 
understanding and discourse, as well as labour, are greatly confined. Their opin- 
ions of persons and things they take upon trust. Their behaviour has very little 
in it original or of home-growth; very little which may not be traced up to the 
influence of others, and less which is not capable of being changed by such 
influence.” 

85 Thid., 353-54: “For if poor children are not sent to school, several years of 
their childhood, of course, pass away in idleness and loitering. This has a ten- 
dency to give them perhaps a feeble listlessness, perhaps an headstrong profligate- 
ness of mind; certainly an indisposition to proper application as they grow up, 
and an aversion afterwards, not only to the restraints of religion, but to those 
which any particular calling, and even the nature of society, require. Whereas 
children kept to stated orders, and who many hours of the day are in employment, 
are by this means habituated both to submit to those who are placed over them, 
and to govern themselves; and they are also by this means prepared for industry, 
in any way of life in which they may be placed.” 
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has, by this constitution of things, formally put the poor under the super- 
intendency and patronage of the rich. (Ibid., 305) 


Prudence, Butler said, is a phase of self-love, and it is clear 
that for him prudence contained the principles of the doctrine of 
work. Prudence is particularly suited to the middle-class trades- 
man, whose place in society depends upon it, and whose relation to 
all ranks of men, to God, and to empire it largely dictates. Like 
self-love, prudence is virtue, and as virtue, a divinely enjoined 
principle of conduct. 

IV 

Apart from the discussion of self-love as a passion, there was 
during the seventeenth century a growing interest in what have 
come to be called the middle-class virtues. A calm and unemo- 
tional, though thoroughly energetic, prudence in mercantile affairs 
came to be taught by orthodox thinkers, both among the clergy and 
among the men of business themselves, as an indispensable Chris- 
tian virtue; this form of Christian prudence came to be associated 
verbally and ideally with self-love. 

Butler’s language in this regard belongs to the tradition of 
seventeenth-century psychological theory. Self-love is a_ basic 
faculty in his system of human nature. Within the limits of this 
faculty he incorporated the principles of Christian prudence, or 
the doctrine of work. Butler’s doctrine is in this regard an index 
to the view generally held in his time. Self-love had increased in 
dignity, and its rise coincided with the ascendancy of the middle- 
class doctrine of work. The doctrine of self-love was finally the 
form in which the virtues of the Calvinist entrepreneur appeared 
in orthodox philosophical teaching; in fact, self-love and the doc- 
trine of work were ultimately the same. 

Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 




















HUME: SCEPTIC AND TORY? 
By Marsorte GRENE 


Boswell’s report of his last interview with Hume,’ as well as 
Hume’s statement in My Own Life,’ indicate in the philosopher’s 
own mind a sense of sympathy with the Stuart as against the Par- 
liamentary cause in the history of the seventeenth century—a sym- 
pathy developed in the course of studying the period in order to 
compose the History. It has been suggested that this presumptive 
Tory leaning, dogmatic as it seems in Hume’s own formulation, 
especially in My Own Life, needs somehow to be reconciled with the 
general sceptical position that appears in other parts of Hume’s 
writings. One way of effecting such reconciliation is to show, as 
Mr. E. C. Mossner did in his recent article in this journal, that 
Hume’s Tory leaning was not as strong as Hume in My Own Life, 
presumably for reasons of policy, said it was.* But an alternative 
solution to this apparent problem is, I think, equally possible. 
Hume’s basic philosophic position may, it is true, be said to be con- 
sistent with his professed ‘‘Tory’’ sympathy if that sympathy be 
reduced to a ‘‘leaning’’ rather than a dogmatic assertion of par- 
tisan views, so that the moderate and hesitant philosopher takes his 
place beyond party lines as an objective spectator in some broadly 
liberal, non-partisan sense. But it may be insisted with equal force 
that Hume’s philosophic position entails a Tory leaning in a some- 
what more positive way: that is, that a man of Hume’s position, in 
a study of seventeenth-century history, would naturally be led more 
and more by his own fundamental premises to a view very definitely 
on the Tory rather than the Whig, or at any rate the Roundhead, 
side of the dispute. There is good evidence, e.g., from the above- 
mentioned conversation with Boswell, or from Hume’s late revi- 
sions of the Dialogues,‘ that Hume did not in his later years essen- 

1 Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, ed. Norman Kemp Smith (Oxford, 
1935), 97-100. 

2 Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, ed. Green and Grose (London, 1889), 
I, 11. 

3 Mossner, Ernest Campbell: “Was Hume a Tory Historian? Facts and Recon- 
siderations,” in this journal II, 2 (1941), 225-235, passim. Mr. Mossner’s general 
interpretation of Hume as historian [“An Apology for David Hume, Historian,” 
PMLA, LVI (1941), 657-690] seems to me entirely sound; what I am suggesting 
here is an alternative view of the narrower political question based on a different 
emphasis but not, I think, on a radical difference in interpretation. 

*See Norman Kemp Smith’s introduction to the dialogues (op. cit.). 
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tially alter his fundamental philosophic views. There is also good 
evidence, in My Own Life and the Boswell interview, that as he 
grew more intimately acquainted with the history of the Civil 
Wars, he did emphasize increasingly the Stuart side of the case; 
in fact, he felt himself to have vindicated the first James and 
Charles so completely that they would never be attacked again. 
From these two well-established facts one may fairly infer, as an 
hypothesis plausible enough for serious consideration, that Hume’s 
Tory leaning developed not inconsistently with and perhaps even 
as a positive outcome of his general philosophic views. 

Certainly Hume is not exclusively a Tory in the most extreme 
eighteenth-century or Jacobite sense, nor in what he considers the 
somewhat earlier sense of a defender of passive obedience. Cer- 
tainly there is always in his statement of political theory and his 
accounts of political practice a peculiar duality of emphasis; a 
tension between the two poles of liberty and authority, neither of 
which can be entirely renounced. That does not necessarily indi- 
cate, however, that Hume’s leaning to the Stuart side in his his- 
torical view is a mere appendage, expressive of a personal liking 
for James and Charles I, to a thoroughly Whig political philoso- 
phy. It is rather an indication that, in politics conspicuously, but 
actually in the whole of his philosophy, Hume’s basic distinctions 
are almost always of degree. Although, as I shall try to show, 
Hume’s philosophic views do indicate at least in history a definite 
Tory leaning that is not merely a personal weakness intruding on 
Whig principles, every such leaning is for Hume just a leaning, 
not a complete or radical decision; it corresponds in the sphere of 
moral and political judgment to the logical status a probable infer- 
ence can have in the field of causal generalization. For that reason 
his Tory sympathies can always be toned down in the interest of 
substituting good-humored politeness for angry factionalism. For 
kindness was Hume’s besetting virtue; in fact his ‘‘scepticism’’ as 
well as his polities is rather the offspring than the source of that 
fundamental trait. To be sure, such a basic temper does in good 
part eliminate dogmatism from the philosophy of its possessor; 
but it does not eliminate an emphasis one way rather than another 
on moral, political and scientific issues. 

The notion that Hume’s views in various subsidiary fields are 
consistent with and in fact demanded by his fundamental sceptical 
position in the Treatise needs further exposition in several direc- 
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tions: with regard to Books II and ITI of the Treatise, to the views 
presented in the various Essays on politics and aesthetics, to the 
arguments on natural religion in the Dialogues and History of 
Natural Religion, and even with regard to the application of the 
methods of the first book of the Treatise to itself. To treat the 
History, whose subject matter seems the most remote from general 
epistemological considerations, independently of the other, more 
obviously integrated portions of Hume’s writings, is, in a way, to 
take the last of a chain of inferences before the intervening ones. 
But if a case can be made out for the connection here, perhaps the 
vase for the integral connection of other, more obviously associated 
parts of Hume’s thought will be strengthened. 

The thesis here proposed, that Hume’s scepticism underlies his 
Tory leaning, depends, first, on the interpretation of the crucial 
terms ‘‘sceptic’’ and ‘‘ Tory’’ as they apply to Hume, and secondly, 
on tracing Hume’s metaphysical scepticism through his general 
moral philosophy (which follows, as he presents it, from his funda- 
mental position) to his particular political bias in the History. 

In order to connect Hume’s sceptical philosophy with his views 
as an historian it is first essential to establish just what ‘‘scepti- 
cism’’ means as applied to Hume. The problem indeed exists 
because of the conventional notion that a sceptic is one who is chary 
of ‘‘positive’’ opinions on any subject—and correlatively, one who 
is especially chary of reactionary opinions, which to the liberal 
critic, seem more opinionated than any others. But Hume’s miti- 
gated scepticism involves, as we all know, an affirmative as well as 
a negative position.* To put it very briefly, the cornerstone of 
Hume’s scepticism is the reduction of all cognitive and moral judg- 
ment to perception: perception transformed and transfigured, no 
doubt, by the laws of association—but those laws themselves are 
just statements of the patterns in which perceptions, by their own 
inexplicable chemistry, do generally happen to group themselves. 
Such a reduction, minimizing the role of ‘‘reason”’’ as a faculty of 
demonstration, making belief sensation and inference custom, is 
certainly ‘‘sceptical.’’ But such a sceptical reduction does not 
forbid a reasonable though calm adherence to opinions on all sorts 
of subjects: reasonable because well grounded in a broad founda- 
tion of experience vividly retained. In fact, in its analysis of gen- 





5 See, for example, R. W. Church, Hume’s Theory of the Understanding (Ithaca, 
1935), passim ; especially the treatment of the natural relations and their significance 
for Hume’s system. 
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eral rules and their self-correcting nature, in its careful distinction 
between knowledge, proofs, probabilities of cause and chance, and 
unphilosophical probabilities, and in its enumeration of simple, 
workable rules for causal inference,’ Hume’s exposition provides 
in his view an ample basis for natural, moral and political philoso- 
phy.’ 

For what Hume means by the ‘‘ Tory side’’ the obvious text to 
consult is his own, in the essays Of Parties in General and Of the 
Parties of Great Britain.* 

In differentiating between Whig and Tory Hume points out 
three stages which bear on his attitude toward present and past. 
There is first the distinction between Roundhead and Cavalier, of 
which Hume says: 

The hopes of success being nearly equal on both sides, interest had no 
general influence in this contest: so that ROUNDHEAD and CAVALIER 
were merely parties of principle, neither of which disowned either monarchy 
or liberty ; but the former party inclined most to the republican part of our 
government, the latter to the monarchical. In this respect, they may be 
considered as court and country party, inflamed into a civil war, by an 
unhappy concurrence of circumstances, and by the turbulent spirit of the 
age. The commonwealth’s men, and the partisans of absolute power, lay 
concealed in both parties, and formed but an inconsiderable part of them.’ 
Secondly, there is the distinction between Whig and Tory prior 
to the Revolution. It is here that the ‘‘absurd principles’’ of pas- 
sive obedience and indefeasible right make their appearance, 
though only briefly. But with the Revolution the true nature of 
the Tories appeared, as against their fantastic avowals of abso- 
lutism in the preceding period: ‘‘The Tories, as men, were enemies 
to oppression; and also, as Englishmen, they were enemies to 
arbitrary power.’”°® They are not entirely happy about the ‘‘set- 

® Treatise, Book I, Part ITI, see. XIII; see. I and XI-XIIT; see. XV. 

* The close connection of Hume’s system of the passions and of morals with the 
causal logic of Book I is repeatedly emphasized in Books II and III. See for ex- 
ample Book II, Part I, see. 1V, V and XI. The account of the passions results from 
the same principles (i.e., of perceptions and their associations; see sec. IV) and is 
analogous in its content (see. XI) to the analysis of the understanding in the first 
book. 

8 Essays, I, 127-144. 

® Ibid., 137. Hume here calls the decision between the two sides a very difficult 
and uncertain one. One senses here, as against the History, the difference in em- 
phasis to which the passage in My Own Life doubtless refers: a shift, again, of 
degree not of kind, which a closer acquaintance with the major figures of the civil 


wars could easily oceasion. 
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tlement in the Protestant line,’’ partly out of affection, partly out 
of principle. But they showed by their conduct at the Revolution 
once for all that, though they love monarchy, they love liberty as 
well. Thus in Hume’s terms, the two parties may be contrasted 
in their personal sympathies, and also in their principles—not radi- 
sally, to be sure, but in the ordering and emphasis of their abstract 
allegiance: 

A TORY, therefore, since the Revolution, may be defined, in a few words, 
to be a lover of monarchy, though without abandoning liberty, and a partisan 
of the family of Stuart: as a WHIG may be defined to be a lover of liberty, 
though without renouncing monarchy, and a friend to the settlement in the 
Protestant line.” 

It is to be noted, moreover, that Hume here distinguishes Tories 
from Jacobites, in terms of his own century: a Tory does not neces- 
sarily advocate either the Roman Catholic cause, or the violent res- 
toration of the Stuarts."* Hence, the issue of Stuarts or Hanover- 
ians is—with significant application to Hume himself—rather com- 
plicated for partisans on the eighteenth-century scene. 

In order to determine the relation between Hume’s basic scepti- 
cal view and his Tory sympathies, it is necessary to keep in mind 
just what kind of moral judgments Hume the sceptic could allow 
Hume the historian to make. It is the essence of Hume’s philoso- 
phy to derive all the types of human experience from their simplest 
elements. So, just as the more and the less vivid impressions 
arising from sensation are sufficient to account for all our cognitive 
judgments, the calmer and the more violent passions, distinguished 
in terms of degrees of intensity, are adequate to explain human 
emotion, together with patterns of association similar to those 
operative in the other field. This analysis of the passions Hume 
feels to be not only consistent with but closely analogous to and 
therefore confirmatory of his analysis of knowledge in the Treatise, 
Book I. And on the basis of this unified treatment of thought and 
emotion, it is possible to explain the nature and origin of moral 
judgments, still in terms of ‘‘perception’’ as the psychological 
material for all aspects of human life. The central question of 
ethical theory is put clearly and explicitly in terms of this principle: 
whether it is by impressions or by ideas (the two basic types of 
perception) that we distinguish between vice and virtue. The 

10 Thid., 138. 

11 Thid., 139. 

12 Tbid., 141 (from editions A to P). 
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answer, of course, is that our judgments of right and wrong depend 
on a moral sense, occurring ‘‘when a character is considered in 
general, without reference to our particular interest’’—a kind of 
consideration which in turn depends for its possibility upon the 
‘**calm determination’’ of the passions. Such judgments, or better, 
feelings are divided into four groups: ‘‘For we reap a pleasure 
from the view of a character, which is naturally fitted to be useful 
to others, or to the person himself, or which is agreeable to others, 
or to the person himself.’’* And in his account of the four types 
Hume places greatest emphasis on the ‘‘gentler affections’’ or 
‘**social virtues’’; benevolence, generosity, etc., as opposed to the 
more energetic characters like courage and ambition which may be 
good or bad depending on circumstances. 

Hume’s analysis of the moral sense explains in general how the 
historian can pass moral judgment. Moral judgments depend at 
their very core on the only kind of impartiality possible to any man, 
a wider range of imagination than the pressure of interest usually 
permits. The partiality of an historian should be just such an 
impartial partiality, determined by a wide, disinterested view, in 
which sympathy in the literal sense dominates the imagination, 
instead of the narrower vision of the self-interested office-seeker 
or violently impassioned zealot. Such impartiality, like the prob- 
abilism of the mitigated sceptic, of which it is the practical corol- 
lary, allows and even demands positive moral judgment: judgment 
not positive in the sense of ‘‘dogmatical’’ but nevertheless definite 
enough. 

In contrast to the natural virtues, the virtue of justice rests 
remotely on considerations of interest as well as sympathy.* The 
most general social conventions first of all, and the institution of 
government secondly, depend ultimately for their existence on the 
end of private advantage they originally served. But by the opera- 
tion of custom and general rules, political institutions have come 
to rely for their sanction on a consideration of public rather than 
private interest. So when public interest is flagrantly violated the 
conventions themselves and the judgments based on them would 

18 Treatise, Book III, Part III, See. I (ed. Selby-Bigge, second edition, Oxford, 
1896), 591. 

14 Thid., Book III, Part II, See. I and passim. Though the distinction between 
natural and conventional is toned down in the Enquiry the situation described there 


is fundamentally the same. 
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presumably collapse ;** and here Hume denies emphatically the doc- 
trine of passive obedience—though, as we shall see in the concrete 
context of the history, with a peculiar twist that restricts the prac- 
tical importance of the right to revolution far more stringently 
than the doctrine, for instance, of Paine or Locke. But against 
such general considerations, one must—remembering the all-em- 
bracing role of perception or feeling in this sceptical system—place 
in the balance several other factors which influence allegiance and 
counteract the tendency to question government’s authority when 
it acts against the public interest. 

Where the public good does not evidently demand a change, it is certain 
that the concurrence of all those titles, original contract, long possession, 
present possession, succession, and positive laws, forms the strongest title to 
sovereignty, and is justly regarded as sacred and inviolable.*® 
So factors of custom have, as one might expect, a powerful in- 
fluence on the judgment, or rather the sentiment, of allegiance; and 
where long inheritance or law is lacking, other elements, like pres- 
ent possession, exert some influence. Partly summing up and 
partly supplementing all these considerations in a given case, more- 
over, there is the general tenor of public opinion which forms an 
important weight on the delicate scale of political judgments.” In 
short, here as everywhere, and more than for the natural virtues, 
those feelings we call judgments result, when they are reliable, 
from the self-correcting nature of general rules which teach us by 
experience how to let various factors take their just weight to bring 
about a calm and reasoned rather than a hot and hasty choice. 
Against the abstract considerations of public interest and the right 
of subjects to maintain such interests against tyrannical rulers, 
these influential psychological factors must in most cases be 
weighed, and the decision made in terms of the resulting balance 
of many values and many feelings. 

In the light of this theory of moral judgment, closely integrated 
as it is with his basic sceptical position, what particular political 
judgments would Hume be likely to draw (a) in studying the his- 
tory of the preceding century and (b) in looking at the events of 
his own time and the more recent past? 

15 Tbid., Book ITI, Part II, See. IX, 550-553. 

16 Jbid., Book III, Part IT, See. X, 562. 

17 This is partly implicit in Hume’s treatment of the preceding five factors, 
partly in his statement (Book ITT, Part II, See. VIII, 546) of the peculiar authority 
of opinion in moral matters. 
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First, on the conflict between Cavaliers and Roundheads, what 
would the judgments of Hume the moralist be? The political vir- 
tues take the center of the stage in this historical controversy. 
Here there is at first sight on the side of the Roundheads as against 
the Cavaliers a principle of liberty essential to social and political 
institutions. Certainly, as we saw above, Hume denies the prin- 
ciple of passive obedience and insists on the right of subjects to 
resist extreme oppression. Against that abstract principle, how- 
ever, there are at least two important factors in favor of the 
Stuarts. 

The question was not one of absolute monarchy or liberty, but 
of the balance of the two; and as the history of the Commonwealth 
showed it was in fact the presumptive seekers after extreme liberty 
who actually brought the nation, as Hume seems to think is usually 
the case, to the extremest tyranny instead.” Liberty is all very 
well, and all very necessary in the abstract as a basis for political 
conventions ; but as the essay on the British Government suggests,” 
too much liberty, as it may occur in republican governments, more 
frequently turns into an extreme of despotism (the despotism of a 
man of ill-breeding like Cromwell!) than does an excess, within a 
balanced government, of monarchical authority. The British con- 
stitution is blessed in having monarchy better mixed with liberty 
than the French, Hume thinks—but blessed too in having the bal- 
ance of the mixture somewhat to the monarchical rather than the 
popular side. So, despite instances like the Star Chamber or the 
ship money, the question of public interest is not automatically 
decided in favor of the Commonwealth men as against the Cava- 
liers. 

In fact, the Treatise, the Political Essays, and the History con- 
cur in sustaining, within the continual polarity of Hume’s political 
view, an emphasis on the dangers of liberty rather than its con- 
verse. Hume is against passive obedience, proud of British free 
speech, etc.; but he is extremely conscious of the dangers of a 
fanatical zeal for liberty—of the fury of the mob when roused to an 
overkeen consciousness of its rights. A Nero or a Caligula de- 
serves rebellion and perhaps even punishment on the part of his 

18 “The slavery into which the nation, from the too eager pursuit of liberty, has 
fallen.” History of England, ed. Porter and Coates, 5 vols., following Hume’s last 
corrections (Philadelphia, no year), IV, 545; ef. 549. 

19 Whether the British Government Inclines More to Absolute Monarchy, or to 
a Republic. Essays, I, 122-6. 
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subjects, but in the case of Charles I, a prince sometimes rash or 
weak but on the whole virtuous and well-intentioned, there is for 
Hume no question of justifying such extremes.” 

There are two passages in the History, the second of which is 
paralleled in the Treatise, which bear most significantly on the 
question of Hume’s emphasis here. In his account of Charles’s 
trial Hume relates how the Parliament introduced for their own 
purposes ‘‘a principle noble in itself and which seems specious, but 
is belied by all history and experience, that the people are the 
origin of all just power.’”** Surely for Hume the philosopher, as 
for Hume the objective and impartial historian, a principle belied 
by all history and experience is no principle at all, but a supersti- 
tious illusion to be dispelled by judicious consideration of past and 
present. But can Hume the liberal philosopher deny the very key- 
stone of liberalism, the central expression of those laws of nature 
which, indeed, in Hume’s view, men and not gods have made for 
their own interest, but which are nevertheless basic to organized 
society? No; the abstract principle of liberty stands for Hume, 
despite this striking denial of an empirical foundation: practically, 
because it would not be the part of a gentleman and a humanitarian 
to deny it; intellectually, because there is in Hume’s system no 
apparatus for its denial—no superstate or supersovereign to sanc- 
tion a source of power other than the human beings who compose 
society and whose interests necessitate the foundation of the state. 
And it is of course a principle jointly acknowledged, in Hume’s 
view, by Whig and Tory in his own day. 

But the principle is singularly attenuated in its practical appli- 
cation, not only indirectly in the above denial of its historical vali- 
dation, but more pointedly in the treatment of men’s basic right of 
revolution both in the History and in the Treatise. In both these 
works Hume insists generally that while extreme tyranny provokes, 
and justifies, rebellion, there is no need to tell every one about it— 
when the case is extreme enough, the rebellion will come of itself; 
and in the meantime one had better hush up this provocative 
(though undeniable) principle.” Why? Because the end of gov- 

20 History, IV, 492. 

21 Tbid., IV, 480. 

22 Tbid., IV, 491: “Government is instituted in order to restrain the fury and 
injustice of the people, and being always founded on opinion, not on force, it is dan- 
gerous to weaken, by these speculations (i.e., on the right to revolution) the rever- 
ence which the multitude owe to authority, and to instruct them beforehand that the 
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ernment is (at least, according to the statement of the History) to 
restrain mob violence (a lesson easily learned from the Civil 
Wars) ; and mob violence would be only encouraged by a universal 
consciousness of universal rights. Such is in the main the tenor 
of Hume’s argument, in general in the Treatise (Bk. ITI, Pt. I, see. 
X) and in particular in the discussion relative to Charles I’s execu- 
tion in the History (Ch. LIX). 

This is at first sight an amazing statement on the part of a 
signally mild and humane philosopher, whose trust in human 
benevolence is proverbial. Philosophically the situation here is 
similar to that in the first book of the Treatise with respect to 
vausal inference and the general causal principle. Intellectually, 
there is no thoroughgoing, ‘‘rational’’ validation for a causal law; 
but it is demanded practically and practically sanctioned by custom 
and imagination. Here, conversely, there is no intellectual, 
rational justification for a denial of the libertarian principle and 
the right to revolution; but practical need demands its public 
denial or at any rate its concealment in most circumstances. As 
with knowledge Hume’s intellectual doubt gives way to his practi- 
cal naturalism, so here the intellectual liberalism which the latter 
in turn demands (because it offers no alternative view of the raison 
d’étre of organized society) gives way for practical purposes to a 
much more qualified and conservative view of political education. 
In neither case does the one principle cancel the other; but where 
practice and experience, or in short perception, is the test of truth 
and of values, it does significantly balance and perhaps even out- 
weigh the abstract generality to which, as pole to pole, it is at once 
related and opposed. 

Compare Hume’s view here with Locke’s position in the Second 
Treatise of Civil Government. Both stress the libertarian basis 
for civil society, deny passive obedience, and thus suggest the view 
of political society as a commonwealth of free men. Both mention 
the unruliness of the passions as an important fact relative to the 
need for and end of political organization. But in Locke, the 
friend of Shaftesbury, and in Hume, the acknowledged partisan of 





ease can ever happen when they may be freed from their duty of allegiance. Or 
should it be found impossible to restrain the license of human disquisitions, it must 
be acknowledged that the doctrine of obedience ought alone to be inculcated and that 
the exceptions, which are rare, ought seldom or never to be mentioned in popular 
reasonings and discourses.” Cf. Treatise, Book III, Part II, Sec. X, 555-6 and 
563-4. 
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the Stuarts, the emphasis on these two concomitant elements is sig- 
nificantly at variance. For Locke it is the commonwealth of free 
men with their parliamentary rights and liberties that is con- 
tinually, practically as well as abstractly, of importance; the motif 
of the passions enters as an explanatory factor relative to the 
account of the organization of society with its apparent limitation 
on men’s native liberties. For Hume, liberty is basic, it is true; 
the end of the state is the maintenance of these liberties, but 
through the continual control and suppression of the violent pas- 
sions, and especially the prevention of mob violence—a means so 
necessary and so important that it can on occasion be called the 
end of political institutions : ‘‘government is instituted in order to 
restrain the fury and injustice of the people.’’** 

Let us look carefully, in the light of these general considera- 
tions, at Hume’s treatment of Charles I’s trial and execution. 
Hume’s general consideration in the History of the right of subjects 
to depose, judge and execute their sovereign,” coming after his 
continual stress on the unjust conduct of the Parliamentarians and 
the nobility and virtue of the wronged king, may look ambiguous 
and inconclusive. But it is clearly consistent with the closely 
parallel passage in the Treatise and its ambiguity consists, not in 
a hesitation on Hume’s part as to whether the deposition (perhaps 
even execution) of sovereigns is ever permissible—clearly it some- 
times is; nor in a hesitation as to whether the treatment of Charles 
was just—clearly it was not. It arises rather from the duality 
inherent in Hume’s political theory: a duality which, however, 
does not prevent a strong and consistent emphasis on one of the 
two elements involved. Liberty is necessary to government; but 
the zealous pursuit of liberty often leads—and in the case of the 
Civil Wars, did lead—to the extremest slavery, and hence to the 
negation of the public good on which alone society is ultimately 
based. The right of revolution is necessary to government; but 
its untoward exercise often leads—and in the case of the Civil Wars 
did lead—to the violation of honored and honorable persons, the 
arbitrary overthrow of ancient institutions, and the chaotic play 
of violence against violence, the avoidance of which is among the 
primary constituents of that basic ‘‘ public good.’’ 

Consequently, in terms of the heavier emphasis on monarchy 
than on liberty (while retaining a belief in both), Hume’s own 

23 See note 21 above (p. 341). 


24 History, IV, 491; see note 22 above (pp. 341-2). 
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position, with regard to the events of the seventeenth century, fits 
his own definition of Tory. 

In addition to the primary factors of public interest which enter 
into such problems of allegiance as those facing partisans in the 
period of the Civil Wars, there are, as we noticed above, a group of 
other factors centering chiefly in phenomena of popular custom and 
of public opinion, which need likewise to be taken into account in 
a cool and reasoned evaluation of the various parties’ claims. 
‘*Where the public good does not evidently demand a change,’’ 
Hume says, the questions of original contract, long possession, 
present possession, succession, and positive laws all enter into 
account. Where these secondary factors concur, there is no diffi- 
culty in deciding the issue ; vexed questions arise—as in any causal 
inference—only through a conflict in the influences impelling our 
judgment one way and another. With regard to Charles I, as we 
have seen, the public good was not so grossly violated as clearly to 
demand a change. On the other hand, the influence of ‘‘ original 
contract’’ in this case is rather hard to see; but in his initial 
description of these elements in political judgment Hume isolates 
the first as a factor sometimes occurring in some states, and men- 
tions long possession in particular as a sort of alternative to it.” 
The five are, after all, not abstract canons of right, but lines of psy- 
chological and associative influence, and it is only in a few cases 
(as for instance later in the constitutions of the North American 
states or revolutionary France) that the consciousness of a con- 
tractual relation plays an important part in the imagination of a 
people. Usually they have been governed so long that their judg- 
ments on political matters have come to feel as natural as their 
judgments on the natural virtues—and the question of a voluntary 
and contractual foundation of the state is not one that plays an 
important part in forming their opinions. It is for that reason 
perhaps that Hume with his eye always on the psychological basis 
for his moral theory hesitates to make universal and necessary the 
social contract theory of political origins.” 

The other four factors, however, certainly do concur in this 
instance. Long possession, present possession, succession, and 
positive law are all on the Cavalier side, with no contrary pressure 
from the remaining principle. Long possession, in particular, 
combined with positive law, provides a strong source of authority 

25 Treatise, Book III, Part II, See. X, 554-5. 

26 Tbid., Book III, Part IT, See. VITI, 541-2. 
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for the supporters of the king.*” In fact that is the point made by 
Hume himself in the letter to Mrs. Macaulay quoted by Mr. Mossner 
in the above-mentioned article: 

For as I look upon all kinds of subdivision of power, from the monarchy 
of France to the freest democracy of some Swiss cantons, to be equally legal, 
if established by custom and authority; I cannot but think, that the mixed 
monarchy of England, such as it was left by Queen Elizabeth, was a lawful 
form of government, and carried obligations to obedience and allegiance; at 
least it must be acknowledged, that the princes and ministers who supported 
that form, tho’ somewhat arbitrarily, could not incur much blame on that 
account; and that there is more reason to make an apology for their antago- 
nists than for them.** 

To be sure, in Hume’s own day, the well-established possession of 
the crown by the House of Hanover is sufficient to preclude, in 
Hume’s view, a need for violent restoration of the Stuarts. But 
at the same time long possession and legality were, a century 
earlier, very definitely strong enough forces to put the burden of 
proof on the Parliamentarians—who in the violence and fanaticism 
of their behavior furnished no very persuasive argument on the 
other side. Granted that history and true philosophy teach us 
according to Hume ‘‘to regard the controversies in politics as in- 
capable of any decision in most cases, and as entirely subordinate 
to the interests of peace and liberty.’ Still the concurrence of 
all the subordinate principles, he goes on to say, ‘‘forms the strong- 
est title to sovereignty, and is justly regarded as sacred and inviol- 
able.’”*° They did concur in the case of Charles I; and his title 
and his person were therefore to be respected accordingly. (Not 
to mention, of course, that the interest of peace and even, as it 
turned out, of liberty, too, might well have been better served by 
the Royalists than the Cromwellians.) In short, however specious 
the abstract principles sponsored by the Roundheads, their concrete 

27 See for example in the History (IV, 454) on the king’s hopes for a reasonable 
settlement: “A people without government and without liberty, a Parliament with- 
out authority, an army without a legal master; distractions everywhere, terrors, op- 
pressions, convulsions; from this scene of confusion, which could not long continue, 
all men, he hoped, would be brought to reflect on that ancient government under 
which they and their ancestors had so long enjoyed happiness and tranquillity.” 

28 Mossner, op. cit., 234-5. From European Magazine and London Review, 
(November, 1793), 33. 

2® See Treatise, Book III, Part II, See. X, 562. 


3° Loc. cit. 
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and psychological claims to allegiance certainly did not suffice to 
justify the impeachment, let alone the murder (for as such Hume 
saw it) of their lawful sovereign, and within a brief space the over- 
throw in all but the semblance of the parliamentary institutions 
in defense of which, ostensibly, they had condemned their king. 
Here, again, the sympathy with established authority in general 
and the Stuart family in particular prevails. 

But the subordinate principles of long possession, etc., have a 
further importance: their introduction suggests a reason for 
Hume’s reactionary view of political education and for his view 
that peace and the maintenance of order are at least as basic an end 
of government as liberty itself. For here once more is the omni- 
present principle of custom with its influence on imagination and 
hence on the intensity and direction of human passions. Interest 
is the foundation of states; and the fair principles of liberty are 
the dictate of interest. But with long custom that basis is forgot- 
ten: custom makes subjection and allegiance feel as natural as any 
extra-political sentiment. And custom, that great guide of human 
life, cannot be lightly overturned—nor should it be, for its over- 
throw lets loose a chaos of violent passions unchecked by general 
rules. Calm reflection, combined with a distant view, can operate 
only in the gentle and sheltered atmosphere of an orderly society: 
and liberty itself, always present as the foundation of the state, is 
in the extremest danger when custom, in its dual form of inherited 
rule and civil law, breaks down and ‘‘the madness of the people”’ 
and ‘‘the furies of fanaticism’”™ are let loose. 

Looked at another way, finally, the subordinate principles sum 
up to a statement of factors forming and influencing public opinion. 
And taking them in that sense, their weight is once more on the 
Royalist side. For, whatever abstract sanction the principle of 
liberty might have given the Roundheads (had that principle been 
genuinely involved as an issue, as by the time of the institution of 
the Commonwealth it certainly was not), against that abstract con- 
sideration there would stand the very concrete and effective factor 
of the present issuance of political habit into public sentiment. 
The Commonwealth was a real tyranny in the sense that no one or 
only a very few men wanted it, and only the stupor of exhaustion 
after long civil war made its initiation possible at all.* 

31 History, IV, 493. 

82 See the account of the stupor and astonishment of the people at the events 
leading up to the king’s death (486); their reaction to it (488). Compare the ac- 
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One may conclude that Hume’s moral judgment, that is, his 
disinterested judgment—such judgment as his sceptical position 
allows and in fact demands—would incline him to the Tory side in 
his view of the Civil Wars. 

With regard to the contemporary scene, Hume’s position is dif- 
ferent. His Stuart sympathies (though short of Jacobitism) might 
remain; as would his preference for a good safe balance of mon- 
archy first with liberty second. He would certainly not accept the 
notion of passive obedience ; but, as he himself says, that goes only 
with a part of the Pre-Revolution Tory notion,** and even there, is 
more talk than genuine belief. So his view might still be found to 
fit fairly well his own definition of Tory with regard to his own time. 
But despite that sympathy he professedly disapproves of Jacob- 
ites :** for he would not sympathize with the Catholic cause as it 
grows more openly equated with that of the Stuart family, nor 
would he desire a violent renunciation of the status quo so long as 
the status quo is fairly comfortable for most of the people he cares 
about. He would not, like Hobbes, accept any status quo, even the 
Commonwealth: it was too uncomfortable for every one. But the 
Protestant succession is, first of all, Protestant (an advantage 
where Protestantism wears a less positively religious front than 
the Roman church—the reversal of the seventeenth-century situa- 
tion) ; and secondly, fairly secure by Hume’s time. So there is, 
despite the agreeable character of the Stuarts and even the legiti- 
macy of their claim, no particular reason to upset the present set- 
tlement. If that is to be a Whig, or at least less of a Tory, then 
Hume is, if not a Whig, at least less of a Tory in contemporary 
politics than in his historical view. A sense of the delicacy and 
uncertainty of political decisions, a liking for calmness and good- 
nature, as it makes him outspoken against the fanaticism of the 
Roundheads, blunts the edge of his partiality in respect to his own 
times, when the side of greater religious bigotry seems to have 
shifted, when the peaceful present compels allegiance, and when 
the demands of politeness and a philosophical disposition prevent 
the adherence to what is now a revolutionary cause. It is this side 
of his peculiarly double-edged position that appears in the essay 





count of the authority behind the Commonwealth (497) and the account of the 
Restoration, passim. 

33 Essays, 1, 137-8. 

34 Tbid., I, 143-4. 
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on the Protestant succession,” in the note on the Revolution in the 
Treatise, and in the latter part of the paragraph from the letter to 
Mrs. Macaulay quoted above: 


I grant, that the cause of liberty, which you, Madame, with the Pyms and 
Hampdens, have adopted, is noble and generous; but most of the partizans 
of that cause, in the last century, disgraced it, by their violence, and also by 
their cant, hypocrisy, and bigotry, which, more than the principles of civil 
liberty, seem to have been the motive of all their actions. Had those prin- 
ciples always appeared in the amiable light which they receive from your 
person and writings, it would have been impossible to resist them ; and how- 
ever much inclined to indulgence toward the first James and Charles, I 
should have been the first to condemn those monarchs for not yielding to 


them.** 


As against the legality of the English constitution prior to the 
Civil Wars, as against his disapproval of violence and cant, per- 
ceptible as the prime motives in the seventeenth-century Parlia- 
mentary party, as against an indulgence, in contrast, to the first 
James and Charles, Hume stresses the fair character of liberty (a 
principle admitted both by Whigs and Tories, according to his 
definitions, though with unequal emphasis), and professes to 
admire Whig principles when they are placed in ‘‘so amiable a 
light’’; that, is, when they are transferred from affiliation with 
violence and fanaticism to the politer and more moderate surround- 
ings of Hume’s own world. The mildness and complacency of 
Hume’s disposition involve, philosophically, a serious emphasis 
on the importance of the public peace and on the correlative sanctity 
of well-established custom. That emphasis issues, in practical 
terms, in a genuine sympathy with a conservative politics in gen- 
eral and in particular with the Stuart side of the historical dispute; 
and in an equally genuine approval of a convenient settlement 
approved at its outset by the moderates of both political parties and 
guaranteeing, by the manner of its allegiance to liberty, not the 
violent upheavals consequent on the libertarian avowals of ‘‘the 
Pyms and Hamdens,’’ but an agreeably well-ordered existence in a 
decent, moderate and enlightened state. 

The University of Chicago. 

8 Tbid., I, 470-480. 

36 Treatise, Book III, Part II, See. X, 563-6. 

87 See note 28 above. 








DISCUSSION 
THE PROBLEM OF HISTORICAL CAUSATION IN SOME RECENT 
STUDIES OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


By Ricuarp B. SCHLATTER 


A generation brought up to believe in the imminence of revolution, faced 
now with the fact of a war which may well end in revolution, does well to 
study past revolutions. In particular, we ought to study seriously the his- 
tory of England’s century of revolution in order to understand how our 
world came to be and what worlds lie before us from which to choose. For- 
tunately, a large number of able men and women are studying the record 
of Stuart England and their conclusions should help us to understand the 
present. 

Unfortunately, in a number of recent studies the conclusions are thin 
or confusing. In some cases, the authors appear hesitant to draw from their 
special studies any general conclusions at all; in others, the conclusions are 
contradictory to the point of meaninglessness. The crux of the difficulty 
is the question of causal relations in history. Particularly, a number of 
authors tacitly make use of the Marxian hypothesis of historical materialism 
but stop short of the obvious conclusions; others reject the Marxian hypothe- 
sis and end in chaos. This criticism does not, of course, mean that the work 
is without value: all the studies which are analyzed in this essay have been 
made by trained historians who have assembled in orderly fashion historical 
evidence of great importance. It does mean that the authors have failed to 
draw from the evidence the most useful conclusions. 


I 


The industrial revolution of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
ceaturies, and its relation to political history have been diligently and eare- 
fully studied by Professor Nef.‘ His method, an increasingly popular one, 
is comparative. 

Mr. Nef points out in his Introduction that in the century following 
1540 an economic revolution occurred in England which made her the fore- 
most industrial nation of Europe. No like revolution occurred in France. 
At the same time, England became a constitutional monarchy ruled by a 
Parliament, and France became an absolute monarchy with no important 
representative body. This suggests the hypothesis that industrial and 
political developments in the two countries were related in one way or 
another. Mr. Nef’s problem is to define that relationship. The body of 


1J. U. Nef, Industry and Government in France and England, 1540-1640 
(Philadelphia, 1940). 
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the book is a discussion of the concrete economic policies of the French and 
English governments and a general history of the relation between industry 
and royal regulation. The last chapter summarizes the results of the 
study.” 

I. The attempt of the English government to control or impede the revo- 
lution in industry ‘‘helped to produce an economic conflict between the 
Stuart kings and some of their most powerful subjects, the leading town 
merchants and the improving landlords.’”* 

II. Thus the industrial revolution made it necessary for the Stuarts 
either to abandon the traditional control of the crown over economic life— 
which meant giving up a large measure of royal authority—r, ‘‘if they per- 
sisted in their attempt in the face of the growing resentment aroused among 
justices and sheriffs, common-law judges, municipal officials, and members 
of the house of commons, they ran the risk of precipitating civil war.’”* 

III. This economic conflict was the determining factor in causing the 
civil war, for ‘‘if it had not been for the increased tension resulting from the 
early industrial revolution, a settlement might possibly have been reached 
on these other matters [political and religious] without a clash of arms.’” 

IV. The shift in economic power also determined the issue of the civil 
war. ‘‘It is possible that the king might have crushed the opposition by 
arms had it not been for its economic strength.’’ As it was, the ‘‘mereantile 
classes and the gentry’’ had the wealth needed to defeat the king.® 

V. In France, no comparable industrial revolution occurred, no power- 
ful class appeared whose interests conflicted with those of the crown, and 
the king was able to continue and extend royal control over economic life 
without provoking an opposition strong enough to revolt. Again, according 
to Mr Nef, the economic development was decisive. ‘‘If the heavy indus- 
tries had developed in France . . . the interests of rich traders and landed 
families would have been diverted from the traditional kinds of medieval 
economie organization, which still occupied them in the seventeenth century. 
In all probability a powerful movement for constitutional government would 
have begun earlier than it did.’” 

2P. 149. I should state here that the conclusions which I am going to draw 
from Mr. Nef’s study are not his final conclusions, but a selection from them. 

3P, 149. *P. 151. SP. 161. 

*P. 152. 

7P. 156. “Constitutional government” in this context obviously means govern- 
ment by, or in the interests of, merchants and landowners. This is implied again on 
p. 157: “The form of government which emerged from the civil war and the revolu- 
tion of 1688 was a government which represented the interests of rich merchants and 
improving landlords, whether whigs or tories, far better than the government of 
the Tudors and early Stuarts. . . . Modern constitutionalism owed its establishment 
in a measure to the rapid industrial expansion that took place in England between 
1540 and 1640, and especially between 1575 and 1620.” 
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VI. When, in the middle of the eighteenth century, an industrial revo- 
lution did happen in France, the French Revolution followed. ‘‘The con- 
flict between the rich bourgeoisie and the crown was precipitated by the in- 
dustrial revolution in France. It played a part in the French revolution 
somewhat like that played by a similar conflict between wealth and royal 
prerogative in the English civil war.’”* 

VII. Thus the industrial revolution was the cause of the English Revolu- 
tion, and the absence of an industrial revolution accounts for the success 
of the royal absolutism in France. When an industrial revolution did de- 
velop in France a hundred years later, Louis XVI went the way of Charles 
I. To the objection that these economic causes were not decisive, since James 
and Charles if they had been as wise as the Tudors or the Bourbons might 
have suppressed the economic revolution and established their own power in 
England, Mr. Nef has an answer. It was a revolution which the English 
government ‘‘could not have prevented even if it had wanted to do so. Pt 

If we select Mr. Nef’s own conclusions and arrange them in this order, 
the result is what I should eall, loosely, a materialist interpretation of cer- 
tain developments in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.’® 
But Mr. Nef himself very clearly does not put such an interpretation upon 
the events which he has studied and he does not intend that his reader should 
do so. He has a different theory of causation. 

In the first place, although he states that economic forces sometimes cause 
political changes, he makes clear from the first that he regards economic 
change as itself caused by other kinds of historical development. The ‘‘ex- 
planation,’’ for example, of the different courses of industrial development 
in England and France ‘‘ cannot be found in any one branch of history, such 
as religious, political, or financial history, or the history of science. All the 
main currents of historical development influenced industrial history in 
varying degrees, just as all the main currents of industrial history influenced 
in varying degrees every other aspect of historical development.’’' Mr. 
Nef thus rejects the Marxian hypothesis that the economic factor is decisive, 
is the only ‘‘free variable’’—the only variable not functionally dependent 
on any of the other causal factors considered. He adopts instead a theory 
of multiple causation which assumes a large number of causal factors no 
one of which is decisive and any one of which may act as a ‘‘free variable.’’*” 


®Pp. 157. °P. 149. 

10 The editor of “Books Received” in this Journal, II, 1 (January, 1941), 126 
summarized Mr. Nef’s conclusions about France and England by saying, “The early 
English industrial revolution is said to account for the triumph of constitutional 
government in England, while in France the slower progress of heavy industry helps 
to explain the triumph of royal absolutism.” 

11P, 2. Perhaps “influence” is not the same as “cause,” but they appear to be 


used synonymously here. 
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The economic changes which were themselves the result of other his- 
torical developments were not, according to Mr. Nef, the basic cause of the 
revolution in England. ‘‘Together with the religious and political conflicts 
described by Gardiner and other historians, this economic conflict, with its 
industrial origins, brought about the constitutional crisis of the seventeenth 
eentury.’"** ‘‘The civil war was the result of a large number of factors. 
Economic causes were perhaps of less importance than religious or political 
causes, though it is impossible to disentangle one of these groups of causes 
from another.’’™* 

Finally, then, we may say that Mr. Nef’s theory of history, applied to 
the facts of English history, brings forth these conclusions : 

I. The industrial revolution in England was caused by ‘‘all the main 
eurrents of historical development’’—religious, political, scientific, finan- 
cial, ete. 

II. The industrial revolution itself was a cause, along with all the other 
main currents of historical development of which it again was one of the 
causes and all of which were causes of it, of the political or constitutional 
revolution. 

To these Mr. Nef adds two qualifications: 

a. In England, the influence of industrial development on constitutional 
development was ‘‘more positive and probably stronger than the influence 
of constitutional upon industrial history.’’ 

b. The civil war was the result, not so much of economic, as of political 
and religious causes, all three of which cannot be disentangled from one an- 
other. Nevertheless, the political and religious disputes might have been 
settled without a clash of arms if it had not been for the economic conflict. 

These conclusions certainly do not help us understand seventeenth-cen- 
tury English history. Nor does the statement that ‘‘modern constitutional- 
ism owed its establishment in a measure to the rapid industrial expansion 
that took place in England between 1540 and 1640. ..’’ have much meaning 
if industrial expansion was itself the result of a multitude of other causes 
and if it was only one, and then not the most important, of the inextricable 
causes of modern constitutionalism. Part of the time Mr. Nef seems to 
assume that economic forces are, taken together, the free variable which 
determines the entire pattern of development. But elsewhere he falls back 
into a theory of multiple causation, making use of a large and indefinite 
list of groups of causes which are at work in economies, politics, religion, 





12 Lewis S. Feuer, “The Economie Factor in History,” Science and Society, IV, 
2 (Spring, 1940), gives a clear statement of the réle of economic forces according 
to Marxian theory. I have occasionally borrowed his terminology to describe the 
theory of historical materialism. 

13 P, 149. 4% P, 151. 
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finance, science, and soon. These are so vaguely defined, so many in num- 
ber, and so complexly related that Mr. Nef himself confesses that they can- 
not be disentangled one from another. Furthermore, since no one group of 
causes is assumed to be decisive, since each group may function as a free 
variable, the pattern of relationship between the various groups becomes too 
complex even to be described. If we adopt Mr. Nef’s hypotheses, the true 
answer to the question as to how the industrial revolution affected English 
political development is that the relationship is too complex to be understood. 

If Mr. Nef’s conception of causal relations is vague, his definitions of 
effects are hardly less so. He explores the origins of ‘‘the constitutional 
crisis,’’ ‘‘the civil war,’’ and ‘‘modern constitutionalism’’ without differ- 
entiating the three. Yet they are obviously different and presumably had 
different specific causes. 

We may conclude that this study fails to interpret the facts which it 
assembles because the hypothesis, or confusion of hypotheses, upon which it 
is based precludes the possibility of discovering the kind of relationship 
between facts which Mr. Nef appears to be seeking. But if we abandon Mr. 
Nef’s interpretation and substitute for it that of historical materialism, his 
work becomes plausible and useful. 

An industrial revolution in the hundred years between 1540 and 1640 
produced powerful new classes which found in the Stuart government, as 
Mr. Nef clearly shows, an obstacle to their economic development. Eco- 
nomic pressure necessitated a removal of the obstacles and a conflict ensued. 
The result was revolution : the new classes succeeded in remoulding English 
institutions and in removing the obstacles to their own economic develop- 
ment. The basic cause of the revolution was economic; but the particular 
forms which it took—constitutional crisis, political and religious quarrels, 
and armed conflict—were certainly due to a variety of factors. Particular 
religious, economic, and political factors were at work; but they worked 
within the limits of the economic necessity which was the basic cause of the 
revolutionary movement. 

According to this interpretation, then, Mr. Nef’s study does not show 
why the English revolution resulted in modern constitutionalism rather 
than, for example, a lasting dictatorship of the House of Cromwell. But it 
does tell us an important part of the story of how an economic conflict 
produced the English revolution. 

Seen in this way, Mr. Nef’s work shows us the usefulness of the Marxian 
hypothesis for interpreting the general course of development and for set- 
ting limits without which the study of the particular causes of particular 
events becomes hopelessly complex." 

15 Several recent articles of importance adopt, or bring evidence to support, an 
economic interpretation of the English Revolution. See particularly R. H. Tawney, 
“The Rise of the Gentry, 1558-1640,” Economic History Review, XI (1941), 1; 
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II 


Historians are sometimes interested in the comparative study of revolu- 
tions because they want to understand how to plan a new revolution. Pro- 
fessor R. B. Merriman has made, for a different reason, a comparative study 
of six seventeenth-century revolutions.*® He observes that ‘‘there are signs 
today, all over the world, of a ‘revolt of the masses’... .’"** The question 
is this: will this new revolt succeed? Comparing some of the political events 
of the revolts in Catalonia, Portugal, Naples, France, the Netherlands, and 
the revolution in England, without attempting to uncover their fundamental 
causes, Mr. Merriman concludes that they failed to add up to a European 
revolution because ‘‘they did not avail themselves of the many opportunities 
that were afforded them to join forces. It is pertinent to inquire, in con- 
cluding, whether it is likely that the same rule continues to hold good to-day. 
Is the ‘world revolution,’ of which we hear so much, an imminent prob- 
ability ?’""* Noting that the spirit of nationalism was the chief reason for 
the failure to cooperate both in the seventeenth century and in 1848, he 
suggests hopefully that the same spirit may prevent revolutions spreading 
in the future. 

The fact that the Bolshevists have not yet succeeded in winning a single 
lasting victory outside their own borders for the cause which their great 
leader was convinced must be world-wide is certainly deeply significant. 
The triumphs of the Nazis and Fascists, who, though officially at swords’ 
points with the Bolshevists, have in reality much in common with them, have 
also thus far been limited to German-speaking countries and Italy .. . as 
long as the spirit of nationalism remains dominant, it seems unlikely that 
any country will be induced voluntarily and permanently to abandon its own 
established institutions as a result of influences brought to bear from with- 
out.*® 

A much more searching comparative study of revolutions, including the 
English one, is that by Professor Crane Brinton.*® Mr. Brinton chooses 
the English, French, American, and Russian Revolutions for his ease his- 
tories. At the outset he observes that the American Revolution is somewhat 
of a special case, and that Marxist historians will object to his assumption 





Christopher Hill, “The Agrarian Legislation of the Interregnum,” English Histori- 
cal Review, LV (1940), 218; Margaret James, “The Political Importance of the 
Tithes Controversy in the English Revolution, 1640-1660,” History, XX VI (1941), 
101. 

16 Six Contemporaneous Revolutions (Oxford, 1938). 

av PP. 215. 

18 P, 209. 

1° Pp. 216-7. It might be objected that this conclusion does not answer the 
question proposed since it refers, not to the possible cooperation of separate revolu- 
tionary movements, but to the creation of revolutions from the outside. 

20 The Anatomy of Revolution (New York, 1938). 
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that the Russian Revolution was not a socialist one and therefore not essen- 
tially different from the other three. And in fact his study seems to me 
most fruitful when it focusses on France and England.”! 

Comparing the four movements from a number of different points of 
view, Mr. Brinton uncovers a pattern or a set of uniformities. For example, 
before the revolutions began, the societies were progressing economically and 
they were boiling with class antagonism; the intellectuals tended to desert 
to the side of the radicals; the governments were inefficient; the ruling 
classes began to doubt their own ability or right to rule; and the financial 
bankruptcy of the states immediately preceded the revolutions. Then the 
radicals began demanding reforms which were refused, civil war followed, 
and power was transferred step by step from groups of moderates to the 
extreme radicals who began a reign of terror. Finally, Thermidor or re- 
action brought the revolutions to a close. What similar results did the revo- 
lutions have? The new governments were more efficient than the old; new 
ruling classes remained in power and kept much of the property which they 
had taken from the old rulers; and in France and England the new class 
was made up largely of landed and industrial capitalists. On the other 
hand, the attempts of the revolutionary governments to change certain social 
habits having to do with the family, everyday morality, and religion—some 
of the ‘‘persistent aggregates’’ of Paretian theory—were largely unsuc- 
cessful.?? 


21 Mr. Brinton takes his facts for the American, English and Russian Revolu- 
tions from the standard secondary authorities. So far as England is concerned, I 
noted only one minor inaccuracy : the statement on p. 276 concerning the restoration 
of lands to their original owners in 1660 is too sweeping. 

22 Much of Mr. Brinton’s analysis obviously fits the facts, so far as we know 
them, of the Russian Revolution. Even Marxists would agree that the early stages, 
before the Bolsheviks seized power, followed the pattern of “bourgeois” revolts. 
The question is whether Stalin is the leader of a reaction or Thermidor similar to 
those led by Napoleon and Charles II (or Oliver, Lord Protector). Some of the 
facts cited suggest that he is not. In the English and French Revolutions there were 
one or more parties to the left of the most extreme group which attained power. 
Thus the most extreme radicals in both eases never had a chance to put their policies 
into effect. But in Russia, the Bolsheviks were apparently the most radical party 
of all so that they should be compared to the Levellers, or even the Diggers, of 
England. This suggests that the Russian Revolution did actually go a step further 
than the other two. Furthermore, the statement that “private property and private 
trading were once more permitted in Russia” (265) does not, I suppose, mean that 
the old market and the old forms of ownership have been restored in Russia or that 
the new rulers are the landlords and industrialists of the English and French Ther- 
midors. Finally, Marxists would, I suppose, agree that in some respects, the Bol- 
sheviks have not as yet been able to make the change in social habits which the more 
fervent leaders hoped to effect all at once. The Marxist would no doubt agree with 
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This, then, is the pattern which Mr. Brinton has uncovered. Most of his 
generalizations about each of these revolutions have been noted before ; what 
advantage is there in studying the four together? When a scientist finds 
four sets of phenomena behaving in a similar manner he sets himself the 
problem of finding whether the similarity is merely accidental, or whether 
there is some reason for it, some factor in all four cases which determined 
the course of events and which accounts for the similar development. In 
other words, he seeks for the cause of the similarity. But Mr. Brinton does 
not do this. On the contrary, he expressly rejects the idea that the search 
for causes is a proper concern of the social scientist.2* In his first chapter 
he shows clearly why the social scientist must proceed upon the basis of an 
hypothesis, or ‘‘conceptual scheme’’; and he states that the wise social sci- 
entist chooses the hypothesis which is most ‘‘useful.’’ He then proceeds to 
choose an hypothesis which does not take into account the possibility of 
events being related causally. Is this the most useful hypothesis? Cer- 
tainly not, if we assume as most of us do, that events can be understood only 
in their relation to one another, and only by knowing whether that relation- 
ship is accidental or has a reasonable explanation in terms of cause and 
effect. If my car stops when the gas tank runs dry I want to know whether 
the sequence of the two events is accidental or whether I can assume a causal 
relation between them. Mr. Brinton’s hypothesis will not help to answer 
the question whether the similarities which he observes are merely coinci- 
dental or are causally determined. 

He takes as his conceptual scheme a description used in pathology and 
describes the various states of the four revolutions in terms used by the 
doctor to describe a fever. But, we may ask, of what use is a doctor who 
can narrate the stages of a fever but who knows nothing of its causes? He 
is no more useful than the medicine-man who has also observed some facts 
and noted how they recur in each ease, but has no understanding of them, 
no notion of their causal relation. Mr. Brinton remains the medicine-man 
of revolution. 

Furthermore, merely to make an accurate description of a fever, with- 
out inquiring particularly as to its cause, the pathologist has to make some 
assumptions about cause and effect. If he does not, he will be unable to 
differentiate between true uniformities and accidental similarities. If, for 
example, in the case histories he examines the patients all reached the crisis 
of the fever under a full moon he will have to include that circumstance in 
his description of the fever. He can ignore this fact only if he has an 





Mr. Brinton that economic rather than political revolutions change social habits 
(281). 

28 P, 284. Nevertheless, Mr. Brinton does make use of the concept of cause— 
and of the particular cart-and-horse variety to which he rightly objects. See 108, 
109, 274, 290, 291. 
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hypothesis of causal relation which distinguishes true uniformities from 
accidental similarities, distinguishes events which are related causally from 
events which are merely coincidental. For the same reason, a description 
of revolution deduced from the study of four particular revolutions is use- 
less unless the author can show that the uniformities he observes are true 
uniformities. 

As a matter of fact, however, Mr. Brinton does consider the question of 
causation indirectly: he chooses, most of the time, to examine only those 
classes of events which common experience tells us are normally related 
causally. He does not, for example, choose to ask if Charles, George, Louis 
and Nicholas, or Cromwell, Washington, Robespierre, and Lenin all had 
eyes or hair of the same color. If they did, this would be a uniformity. 
But it would have no significance, because we can conceive of no causal rela- 
tionship between such facts and the other events of the four revolutions. 
Consequently, Mr. Brinton, although he occasionally refers to irrelevant and 
trivial similarities, does not waste much time seeking for uniformities of 
this kind. 

Nevertheless his method remains that of the positivist who observes uni- 
formities but has no notion of what they mean or whether they mean any- 
thing at all. This looking at the facts without any consideration of how 
they might be causally related is what the Marxist metaphysician, whom 
Mr. Brinton scorns, calls ‘‘ vulgar empiricism.”’ 

Finally then, we may say that Professor Brinton has done a valuable 
piece of work in pointing out again that these four revolutions have many 
similarities. The next step should be to take the various hypotheses which 
provide an explanation for the uniformities and test them by a study of 
the facts. 

III 


Two major contributions to our understanding of the English Revolu- 
tion are the complementary publications of Professor Sabine and Mr. Pete- 
gorsky.** These books, although apparently produced independently of one 
another, in their amendments of Winstanley’s biography supplement each 
other. Mr. Sabine has discovered some new facts for Winstanley’s biogra- 
phy and Mr. Petegorsky has discovered still more so that we now have 
information which makes it possible to connect the man’s actions with his 
ideas. 

Mr. Sabine’s editing is faultless and his Introduction is a model essay 
in intellectual history. His main endeavor is to show how Winstanley’s 
social philosophy developed logically from his religious convictions. Before 

24 G. H. Sabine, The Works of Gerrard Winstanley (Cornell, 1941), and D. W. 
Petegorsky, Left Wing Democracy in the English Civil War, published for the Left 
Book Club (London, 1940). 
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Winstanley could work out his theory of communism, he had to abandon 
certain Calvinist dogmas. 

It [Calvinism] was a form of moral individualism that stressed the vir- 
tues of enterprise and activity and self-assertion. Hence the political affin- 
ity of Calvinist ethics, when it showed itself as a radical movement in the 
Puritan Revolution, was the democratic radicalism of the main body of the 
Levellers, of which the best extant record is the debates in the Army Council 
at Putney. For the social philosophy of democratic radicalism was built 
upon the postulate of inalienable natural rights, among which the right to 
own property acquired by one’s exertions was not the least.”° 
Rejecting the ideas of natural law and individual rights associated with 
Calvinist theology, Winstanley adopted a mystical belief in the inner light 
which can save and transform all men. For the individualism of Calvinism 
he substituted an ethic of love and cooperation and finally arrived at the 
formula, ‘‘From each according to his powers; to each according to his 
needs.’’"** Mr. Sabine analyzes some of the details of Winstanley’s social 
philosophy, including his theory of education, and describes the probable 
sources of Winstanley’s ideas. These sources are in part the doctrines of 
Baptists, Quakers, and other sects who rejected some of the basic doctrines 
of Calvinism—sects made up of poor men whose religious beliefs were ‘‘the 
form in which class feeling became most definitely conscious in the seven- 
teenth century.’’”’ 

Mr. Sabine has, then, given us a first-rate edition of an interesting social 
theorist of the English Civil War period; and he has given us an excellent 
description of the religious theory which Winstanley adopted and adapted 
in the construction of his theory. The question of what intellectual mate- 
rials Winstanley had to work with, and what he made out of those materials, 
is satisfactorily answered. 

Can we go on to ask why Winstanley used his materials in this particular 
way? How did it happen that in Winstanley’s mind certain religious be- 
liefs led logically to communism? We might assume that ideas develop and 
grow by a logic of their own; but we know that they do not always grow in 
the same way: the religious ideas which Winstanley learned from his con- 
temporaries did not, in other cases, grow into a theory of communism. The 
internal dialectic of thought, then, does not, by itself, explain the result. 
Can we explain why Winstanley’s thinking resulted in a theory of com- 
munism ? 

Mr. Sabine does not answer the question directly. But he does tell us 
that ‘‘ political philosophy is not, characteristically, the product of the study 
or the laboratory. It occurs rather as an incident or a by-product of action. 
... When political philosophy is produced in quantities, it is a sure symptom 
that society is going through a period of stress and strain.’’ This is true 
of Winstanley’s thought, which was produced in ‘‘a time in which all the 
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intellectual, religious, moral, social, and political traditions were broken 
apart and put together in a new pattern.’’* Furthermore, Mr. Sabine 
clearly demonstrates that Winstanley, himself a bankrupt tradesman and 
finally an agricultural laborer, believed that the stress and strain of his 


society was the result of the power which some men had over their fellows, 
and that the basis of that power was economic, although it was also exercised 
| through religious, educational, and political institutions. It is a natural 


inference that Winstanley adopted certain religious convictions, or at least 
developed them in one direction rather than another, because he wanted to 
find a solution for the pressing problems which beset unsuccessful tradesmen 
and landless peasants. 

Mr. Petegorsky has made a careful study of the relation between Win- 
stanley’s thought and the problems which men in England had to face in 
the ’40’s and ’50’s of the seventeenth century. Assuming that men who 
occupy the same niche in the economic system will have problems peculiar 
to that niche, he has demonstrated that Winstanley was proposing solutions 
for the peculiar difficulties of the propertyless classes of his day just as the 
Levellers were proposing solutions for the class of small property-owners. 
He shows us step by step how the ideas were intended to solve the problems; 
and he also shows us how the particular circumstances of the time led these 
groups to hope that their problems might be solved in the immediate future 
so that active men like Winstanley and Lilburne could reasonably spend 
their time thinking and publishing. The conclusion which Mr. Petegorsky 
draws seems I find inescapable: Winstanley was the conscious spokesman 
of the propertyless classes of his day. Furthermore, since the problems 
which he attempted to solve are in many respects similar to those which 
exist today, Winstanley’s solutions are similar to those proposed by modern 
socialists. 

But if we read Winstanley, we can see that Mr. Petegorsky’s description 
is incomplete. Modern socialists do agree with many of Winstanley’s solu- 
tions, but they do not claim that they came to their conclusions while in a 
trance or as a result of God’s speaking to them by means of an inner light. 
Winstanley did claim these things, although Mr. Petegorsky tends to mini- 
mize them and pass over them. How can we account for the fact that Win- 
stanley expressed himself, and justified his conclusions, in the language of 
mystical Christianity? Clearly, Mr. Sabine has given us the answer. Win- 
stanley came to communism through religion. When he wanted to speak 
authoritatively to an audience of poor men he used the language of religion, 
which they understood, and quoted the Bible, which they believed. Mr. 
Sabine’s account shows us in detail how he selected and developed the 
religious ideas which he found at hand before he arrived at his final con- 
clusions. Finally, his burning faith in the truth of these conclusions is 
religious faith: he was certain that God had revealed them. 


8 P. 1. 
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Thus, by considering these two studies in conjunction we get a reasonable 
answer to the questions of what materials Winstanley used and what caused 
him to build them as he did. His materials were the religious ideas of his 
day and he developed them into a theory of communism because he wanted 
to solve the problems of the propertyless classes of the Interregnum.*® 

What Mr. Sabine has done for the thought of the Diggers as represented 
by Winstanley, Professor A. S. P. Woodhouse has done for the Levellers 
and radical democrats.*° He reprints many of the most important docu- 
ments of the thought of the radical democrats, including the record of the 
debates in the Army Council at Putney where a handful of men discussed 
the fundamentals of government, not as students of political theory, but as 
practical men to whom the job fell of setting up a new government in En- 
gland. His Introduction is also a model essay in intellectual history. Ob- 
serving that Puritan theology can develop logically in the direction of either 
autocratic or democratic political theory, he shows how it became, in the 
hands of the Levellers, democratic. Puritan ideas about Christian liberty, 
liberty of conscience, and the equality of believers within the church were 
extended by the Levellers to mean political liberty, civil liberty, and the 
political equality of citizens in the state. Puritan individualism carried 
over into political theory became a mixture of laissez-faire and individual 
rights. Mr. Woodhouse points out that the ideas of natural law and indi- 
vidual rights, which the Levellers found at hand in Puritan thought, in- 
eluded the right of property and that in general the Levellers were political 
liberals, or radical democrats, not socialists or equalitarians. Point by point 
he analyzes Leveller doctrine, shredding out the various strands and showing 
how each is a reasonable development of Puritan thought. In short, Mr. 
Woodhouse shows us in some detail what the Levellers built with the avail- 
able materials. 

Again the question arises as to why they did what they did. Mr. Wood- 
house does not attempt to answer the question. He does say that the Pres- 
byterians were the rich conservatives. They made up 


the Party of the Right in the Puritan coalition, finding its chief support 
among the aristocrats who had adhered to the Parliamentary cause, and the 

2° For a discussion of religion and social theory after the Restoration see R. B. 
Schlatter, Social Ideas of Religious Leaders 1660-1688 (Oxford, 1940). For a 
general statement as to how economic change determined the course of religious his- 
tory at the time of the Reformation see the provocative article by P. C. Gordon- 
Walker, “Capitalism and the Reformation,” Economic History Review, VIII 
(1937), 1. 

3° Puritanism and Liberty, Being the Army Debates (1647-9) from the Clarke 
Manuscripts with Supplementary Documents (London, 1938). This edition does 
not contain all the material printed in Firth’s edition of the Clarke Manuscripts and 
it includes supplementary material which was not printed by Firth. 
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wealthy merchants of London, and fearing and hating the Parties of the 
Left for their civil, quite as much as their religious principles. The Presby- 
terians wished to limit the objectives of the Revolution : to assert the effectual 
sovereignty not of the people but of Parliament, and to preserve at all costs 
the sanctity of property. Pas 


The Independents were the Party of the Center, and further to the Left 
were the Levellers and the Diggers, the Diggers being ‘‘the one proletarian 
group, as the Levellers are the one fully democratic group, in the Puritan 
revolution.’’*? Thus the various parties including the Levellers were ap- 
parently the political organizations of various economic classes. Again we 
may ask if it is not reasonable to assume that the Levellers directed Puritan 
thought into the channels of liberalism and democracy because they wanted 
to guarantee the position and increase the opportunities of the small prop- 
erty-owners ?** 

Another recent study of the fundamental philosophy of Puritanism has 
already taken its place as the unsurpassed authority on that segment of our 
intellectual history. Professor Perry Miller’s learned analysis of the com- 
plexities and profundities of Puritan thought is concerned ‘‘with defining 
and classifying the principal concepts of the Puritan mind in New England 
...’? and with ‘‘accounting for the origins, inter-relations, and significances 
of the ideas.’*** Mr. Miller’s method is that of topical analysis and he 
classifies and anatomizes the leading ideas of the Puritans under the head- 
ings of ‘‘Religion and Learning,’’ ‘‘Cosmology,’’ ‘‘ Anthropology,’’ and 
**Sociology.’’ So successful is his dissection of the Puritan mind, and his 
probing of its depth, that we cannot doubt the validity of his assumption 
that ‘‘Puritanism was one of the major expressions of the Western intel- 
lect, that it achieved an organized synthesis of concepts which are funda- 
mental to our culture, and that therefore it calls for the most serious exami- 
nation.’**> Mr. Miller has made a large contribution to our understanding 
of the intellectual history of the Renaissance. 


99 


51 Introduction, 15. 

82 Introduction, 99, note 1. 

88 Mr. Woodhouse does not say that the Levellers represented the small prop- 
erty-owners but his discussion seems to imply that. In any ease, Mr. Petegorsky, 
and Professor Haller in his study of Puritan thought (mentioned below) agree that 
the Levellers did represent this economic class. Furthermore, the fact becomes clear 
when we ask ourselves the question, “which of the propertied classes would have 
gained in political power if the Leveller desire to extend the franchise, coupled with 
the recognition of the rights of property, had been satisfied?” Certainly the small 
property-owners would have become the dominant group in English politics and we 
may safely assume that the Levellers saw that this would happen. 

34 The New England Mind (New York, 1939), vii. Professor Miller’s work is 
essentially a study of Puritanism, whether English or American. >). va 
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Since he has limited his study to a topical analysis of the leading ideas of 
Puritanism and has not emphasized the development of those ideas Mr. 
Miller has not been obliged to consider the problem of chane and its cause. 
He has studied, not the growth of Puritanism, but its anatomy. But 
throughout the study we find the implication that systems of concepts are 
formulations of men’s experience at a certain time and that they are to be 
studied, not as if they were true or false, but as examples of how human 
beings behave under certain conditions, and because our own system of con- 
cepts has been built with the materials which the past has bequeathed to us. 
When the experience of men changes they are impelled to make new formu- 
lations, and Professor Miller has suggested that economic history may pro- 
vide the key to understanding those developments in Puritan thought which 
are to be the subject of his next volume.*® 

Meanwhile, Professor Haller has published an excellent volume describ- 
ing the development of one aspect of Puritan thought from 1570-1643." 
His study is concerned with the popular thought or propaganda of the 
Puritan movement and he gives us careful and detailed accounts of ser- 
mons, pamphlets, manifestoes, spiritual biographies, and other popular writ- 
ings. His descriptions of how popular writers developed the dogmas of 
religion in terms of practical situations are particularly interesting. For 
example, he shows how Prynne ostensibly defended the doctrines of Presby- 
terianism when ‘‘actually, as time would tell, what he really desired was the 
transfer of ultimate control in the church from the crown and court to the 
hands of the respectable moneyed Puritans represented by Parliament.’’ 
In another place he gives an excellent account of how Puritanism in action 
in the wilderness produced the Yankee business man: Bradford began his 
History as a Puritan sermon or epic but as he went on he wrote ‘‘less and 
less like a Puritan preacher and more and more like the author of Robinson 
Crusoe.’”** 

Mr. Haller also gives a good description of how some Puritan groups 
were continually drawing democratic political inferences from their theol- 
ogy in spite of the protests of the more conservative leaders. At first, Puri- 
tanism was the religious party of ‘‘men of substance, gentlemen, prosperous 
merchants and lawyers, . . . men accustomed to command respect and not 
without some practical justification for thinking they might before long put 
their hands on political power and effect reform in church and state. They 
had no thought of overturning society and looked for no such end as Lil- 
burne and his kind were presently to conceive.’*** These men paid for the 

86 Pp. vii-viii. 

37 William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism, or, the Way to the New Jerusalem 
as Set Forth in Pulpit and Press from Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne and 
John Milton, 1570-1643 (New York, 1938). Professor Haller hopes to continue his 
story in a later volume. 38 Pp. 221, 191. Pp. 268. 
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education of Puritan preachers and provided them with livings; and the 
preachers themselves ‘‘sprang as a rule from the gentry or merchant class 
These preachers did not 


2940 


or had immediate connections with that class. 
preach democracy to their patrons. 

They were absorbed in their immediate object, which was to instill in the 
minds of country gentlemen, merchants, lawyers and their followers the idea 
that, over against the carnal aristocracy which ruled the world, there was an 
aristocracy of the spirit, chosen by God and destined to inherit heaven and 
earth. Their sympathetic hearers were quite capable of observing for them- 
selves how the carnal men in control of government were ruining the coun- 
try. Thus the preachers were in effect organizing a discontented minority 
into an opposition.*! 

The Puritan preachers found the doctrine of predestination a useful tool 
in constructing the idea of the spiritual aristocracy. But other men came to 
listen to the preachers—farm laborers newly come to town, apprentices, arti- 
sans, petty tradesmen—and they made their own use of the arguments they 
heard, including the doctrine of predestination. Some of these men devel- 
oped a theory of democracy. ‘‘If plutocracy may be said to have first reared 
its head among the orthodox Calvinists, democracy may equally as well be 
said to have stolen up behind the orthodox in the guise of heretics, the mys- 
tics and enthusiasts of all sorts whom the preachers summoned to bear part 
under the banners of Christ in the war of the spirit on wickedness in high 
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places. Finally, ‘‘the church reformers who had begun by demanding 
presbyterianism found themselves merely the right wing of a party of oppo- 
sition extending further and further to the left.’"** Furthermore, the par- 
ties of the left who developed Puritan arguments so that they supported a 
democratic, or even more radical, political and social theory were all repre- 
sentatives of poorer economic classes.** 

Mr. Haller does not make a flat statement as to why these various eco- 
nomic groups developed Puritan theory as they did, but the implications 
of his study are clear: the different directions in which Puritan thought 
developed were dependent on the economic conditions and interests of the 
various classes which advanced and supported the new developments. He 
has given us an especially full account of this in the case of the conservative 
Puritans who adopted precisely those doctrines which were consonant with 
their political, and social, ultimately their economic, interests. Moreover, 
they adopted the doctrines because they were consonant. ‘‘The persuasive 
strength of the doctrine of predestination, as the Puritan preachers pre- 
sented it, sprang not from its metaphysical but its moral validity. It could, 
men believed, be proved by inexorable logic out of scripture, but what really 
convinced them was its fruitfulness when applied to their own living situ- 

PP. &2. 2 P. 166. 42 Pp, 215. 43P. 15. 
44 Professor Haller repeatedly refers to this fact, especially in Chapter VII. 
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ation.’’*® And, ‘‘the restriction of salvation in the hereafter to a limited 
number of souls chosen out of all the rest by God alone, whatever one may 
choose to think of it as theology, was certainly sound political psychology.’’*¢ 
Moreover, ‘‘if the weak, the poor and the ignorant thrust themselves upon 
the discussion of religion, it was chiefly because only so could they assert not 
alone their fantastic errors but also their desire no longer to be weak or 
poor or ignorant. In short, the explanation of why the various groups 
of Puritans, starting with the same premises, came to different conclusions 
is that their divergent interests determined the course of their religious 
thought just as they determined the directions of thought on polities, edu- 
cation and the like. Professor Haller has demonstrated in how complicated 
and labyrinthine a manner those interests worked; but he has also demon- 
strated that they were the differentiating factors.** 
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IV 


The history of science in seventeenth-century England is involved in the 
history of the English Revolution. Several recent studies of the scientific 
movement are noteworthy.*® In particular, Professor G. N. Clark’s Science 
and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton (Oxford, 1937) is an engaging and 
thoughtful essay on various aspects of science in the seventeenth century. 
His first two chapters suggest some interesting causal connections between 
the Price Revolution, technological change, and the development of science. 
The fourth chapter sketches the history of the early attempts at social con- 
trol of technological progress ; the last chapter is an especially illuminating 
account of how the quantitative methods of natural science were applied in 
the seventeenth century to the study of society. This little book adds much 
to the author’s volume on the later Stuarts in the Oxford History of 
England. 


45 P. 89. 46P. 169. 

7 P. 246. 

*8 T should emphasize again that Professor Haller does not draw this conclusion. 
In general, he avoids the word “cause.” He is interested more in describing the 
numerous variants of Puritan thought than in working out a general theory of 
sausation. 

In the few places where he does refer to causes he is not altogether successful. 
On p. 179 he writes: “The cause of the steady development of the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of Puritanism was Puritan fostering of individualism in religion in the 
course of the accelerating democratization of English society.” This is near to say- 
ing that individualism was the cause of individualism growing in conditions favor- 
able to individualism. 

#9 W. E. Houghton, “The English Virtuoso in the Seventeenth Century,” this 
Journal, III, 1 and 2 (1942), and “The History of Trades: Its Relation to Seven- 
teenth Century Thought”; also Edgar Zilsel, “The Origin of Gilbert’s Scientific 
Method,” sbid., II, 1 (1941). 
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Mr. Clark’s third chapter, ‘‘Social and Economie Aspects of Science,’’ 
is concerned with disproving what we may loosely call the economic inter- 
pretation of scientific development. He begins by saying that ‘‘in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries Western civilization was being transformed 
by two great movements : the economic changes which we sum up as the rise 
of capitalism, and the changes in knowledge which we sum up as the scien- 
tific movement.’’ Professor Clark adopts the view that early science took 
over the method of experimentation from the craftsmen; he adds: 

Science took over from economic production more than its procedure; it 
caught also something of its temper. The scientists and the men of thought 
generally, who had been prone to elaboration for its own sake, to impressive 
mystifications, became, as we say, business-like. . . . They fitted their means 
to their ends, and always kept a purpose in sight. . . . Indeed, this spirit 
even helped science to hold fast to that part of its method which seems at 
first sight most high and abstract—the mathematical part. It has long been 
recognized that the introduction of rational accounting in business in the 
later Middle Ages was another result of the habit of quantitative thinking 
which was married to experimentation in the work of Galileo and Newton. 
He also accepts the fact ‘‘that the principles worked out by Newton and his 
contemporaries were those which were required for the solution of certain 
problems of transport, mining, and metallurgy.’’ Thus the scientists 
adopted the procedure which in his view was achieving spectacular success 
in economic production and applied it to the solution of economic problems. 
Nevertheless, Professor Clark maintains, economic history does not provide 
a general explanation of why science arose and why it investigated the par- 
ticular problems which it did. 

Altogether he cites six factors—he calls them ‘‘impulses, 
‘*driving forces,’’ or ‘‘groups of influences’’—which set the scientific move- 
ment going. One of these is the economic and the others come from the 
history of art, medicine, religion, and war; finally, there is ‘‘the disinter- 
ested love of truth’’ which must be added to the five other motives as the 
“*vreatest.’’ Thus Mr. Clark has adopted an hypothesis of multiple causa- 
tion. He assumes the coincidence of six developments no one of which is 
basic, determining all the others. He explicitly describes them as ‘‘inter- 
penetrating but independent”’: that is, they are all ‘‘free variables’’ which 
happened to work together to produce the scientific movement, but which 
might just as well have come into conflict and produced nothing. 

We can agree at once with Mr. Clark that art, medicine, religion, war 
and ‘‘the disinterested love of truth’’ did contribute to the scientific move- 
ment. But were they ‘‘free variables’’? Was there no basic, determining 
factor which limited the possible anti-scientific tendencies of the artistic 
motive, for example, and directed it into channels fruitful for the scientific 
movement? Must we leave unanswered the question of why these factors 
led specifically to the development of science? 


”? *“motives,’’ 
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Recent studies in the history of religion, as we have seen, suggest that 
religious history was shaped directly or indirectly by economic factors. If 
the history of medicine, and developments in art, warfare, and so on, were 
influenced by the same cause, then Mr. Clark’s six types of cause can be dis- 
tinguished as five which operated as ‘‘bound variables’’ and one, the eco- 
nomic, which determined the other five.°° Did this economic causation itself 
operate as a ‘‘free variable?’’ A careful investigation of the facts would 
be the only test for the validity of this distinction. But one or two rather 
obvious theoretical doubts arising from Professor Clark’s statement of his 
hypothesis can be mentioned here. 

If, as he says, ‘‘the simple impulse to inquire into the means of prolong- 
ing life and curing diseases is primary, independent of particular condi- 
tions,’’ why did it operate successfully only in the sixteenth century and 
thereafter? Professor Clark himself maintains that modern medical science 
developed only when doctors were able to make use of a method, a procedure, 
a habit of thinking, which had been recently worked out by men interested 
in solving economic problems. If this view is accepted, then the develop- 
ment of medical science is not to be attributed to a motive whose operation 
is ‘‘independent of particular conditions. We may grant that the exis- 
tenee of the motive is independent of conditions; but its effects are not 
independent. A necessary condition of its effect in this case—the modern 


9? 


science of medicine—was the economic revolution. Similarly, ‘‘the disin- 
terested love of truth’’ developed in the direction of natural science only 
after economic exigency had led to the discovery of a method which proved 
useful for the general investigation of nature. 

Again the impulse to create beauty, according to Professor Clark, led 
painters to study perspective and was thus a cause of the development of 
the science of optics. In this case we can cite facts which suggest that 
painters turned to the study of perspective for a more specific reason. Pro- 
fessor Houghton’s article on the virtuosi demonstrates that these men, who 
were the patrons of the painters, demanded verisimilitude and perspective 
in painting because, as amateur scientists and technologists, the exact obser- 
vation of nature had become habitual with them. In short, they came to 
regard painting in perspective as the most beautiful painting because they 
had taken over from the leaders of the technological revolution a peculiar 
way of looking at the world. 

The business of the historian is to describe the actions of a portion of 

°° Professor Joseph Needham has cited some reasons for believing that one of 
these six causes—the economic—was basic and that it worked through and deter- 
mined the other five. He takes particular exception to the assumption that the 
desire to fight and win wars is a primary motive of human nature, independent of 
particular conditions. See his review in The Economic History Review, VIII, 2 
(May, 1938). 
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humanity living at a specified time and place and to explain why it behaved 
in certain ways. To say that a segment of humanity acted in a certain way 
—developed medical science, for example—because it is its nature to act in 
that way—because one of its ‘‘primary impulses”’ is to cure disease—is to 
by-pass the historical problem. Why did men of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Europe develop modern medical science? The answer that it was 
their nature to do so will suffice only if we are concerned with actions which 
eating or begetting children, for example. 





are common to men in all ages 
But actions which are not common to all groups at all times cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of ‘‘ human nature. Modern scientific study is obviously 
not a universal activity of men in all ages and it cannot, consequently, be 
accounted for in terms of primary human desires, independent of particular 
conditions. Ancient Rome wanted to cure disease, create beauty, and dis- 
cover ‘‘truth,’’ but these human desires did not lead Romans to the methods 
and discoveries of modern science. Science, however, did develop when 
these and other impulses were directed and impelled to develop in a given 
direction by a prior economic change. Economic forces may work deviously, 
but apparently they do work. 


? 


Harvard University. 
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On Native Grounds: An Interpretation of Modern American Prose 
Literature, by Alfred Kazin. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. 
Pp. xii, 541. $3.75. 

Alfred Kazin’s book has been widely and deservedly praised. Nearly 
all its first reviewers were agreed that it had made a major contribution to 
the understanding of our cultural history. There is hardly need of further 
tribute to its careful handling of tendencies and ideas, to its richly aceumu- 
lated information on nearly sixty authors, and to its briefly accurate nota- 
tion on dozens more. It is more profitable to turn now to questions of 
method, and first to place this new study of the last half century of our 
literature against previous contributions in the same field. The distance 
travelled by our literary historians in the thirties can be measured by the 
fact that only a dozen years separate On Native Grounds from F. L. 
Pattee’s The New American Literature, 1890-1930. Pattee’s book made 
no pretence to any structure beyond a chronological commentary, and 
grouped its authors into such catch-all chapters as ‘‘The Transition Poets,’’ 
‘‘The Later Essay,’’ ‘‘The New Biography.’’ But the most distinguishing 
feature of Kazin’s volume is its comprehensive planning, its organic division 
into ‘‘The Search for Reality’’ (1890-1917), ‘‘The Great Liberation’’ 
(1918-1929), and ‘‘The Literature of Crisis’’ (1930-1940), and its thought- 
ful arrangement—its counterpointing and contrasts—of the leading authors 
in each of those three periods. On the other hand, Kazin stops well short 
of the schematization which turned Oscar Cargill’s oversized Intellectual 
America: Ideas on the March (1941) into a mechanical monster, where at 
the behest of ‘‘ideodynamics’’—such was the word—every author had to be 
straitjacketed without reprieve among ‘‘The Naturalists,’’ ‘‘The Deca- 
dents,’’ ‘‘The Primitivists,’’ ‘‘The Intelligentsia,’’ or ‘‘The Freudians.’’ 
Kazin is indebted for his more resilient and capacious method to Parrington, 
as Parrington was in turn indebted to Taine. And although Kazin keeps 
going out of his way to disassociate himself from the Marxists, he has 
profited more than he seems aware from the influence of Granville Hicks’s 
The Great Tradition (1933). For Hicks was the first to rescue the detailed 
account of our literature since the Civil War from the conventional hand- 
books, of which Pattee’s was the type, and to envisage it in a more challeng- 
ing pattern. If Kazin has avoided the exaggerations of Hicks’s too simpli- 
fied determinism, it is because he had that pioneering example behind him. 

The most significant assumption of Kazin’s preface is that ‘‘moral his- 
tory .. . is greater than literary history, and is needed to illuminate it.’’ 
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Since he wishes his book to be conceived as an effort towards such moral 
history, it is important to note his own moral tone, particularly as it is 
revealed in what he finds to be ‘‘the greatest single fact about our modern 
American writing’’: ‘‘our writers’ absorption in every last detail of their 
American world together with their deep and subtle alienation from it.’’ 
He finds that our sense of tragedy is not Aristotle’s, nor even Hawthorne’s, 
but ‘‘a clutching violence;’’ and when he comes, in the next to the last 
chapter, to write about Wolfe and Faulkner, you can sense, behind the 
steady objectivity of his treatment, something of the blankness and despair 
that is natural to a man who was born shortly after the beginning of the 
first World War. 

But Kazin has curbed any purely personal feelings, and launches his 
first main division with ‘‘The Opening Struggle for Realism.’’ The struc- 
ture here is very neat. He leads from Howells and the figures surrounding 
him through a shorter section on our fin de siécle, through such nearly for- 
gotten impressionistic critics as Huneker, Vance Thompson, and Saltus, to 
an impressionistic novelist, Stephen Crane. He then devotes a whole chap- 
ter to a revelatory parallel and contrast between our two leading novelists of 
the early twentieth century, Edith Wharton and Theodore Dreiser. He 
next proceeds to analyze the directives of the naturalists, and his heading, 
‘*The Superman and the Muckrake,’’ suggests his central grouping around 
Norris and Upton Sinclair. That heading suggests also the tie in this 
country between naturalism and the progressive movement; and his next 
chapter, one of his most useful, deals with the leading bulwarks of our pro- 
gressive thought, Veblen, Dewey, J. A. Smith, Beard, and Parrington. The 
final chapter of this division, ‘‘The Joyous Season,’’ catches charmingly the 
excitement in the air over the new music and the new art, at the time when 
new magazines were sprouting everywhere, when Isadora Duncan ‘‘ was 
always dancing,’’ and John Reed ‘‘was the Byronic hero,’’ and Randolph 
Bourne could declare in 1913 that ‘‘It is the glory of the present age that in 
it one can be young.”’ 

The sequence of these chapters flows so smoothly and naturally that it 
is only in retrospect that you realize how deliberately Kazin has shaped his 
initial frame of reference. Of the three close contemporaries who were our 
leading masters of fiction in the late nineteenth century, he has chosen 
Howells as his center. He makes no discussion of Mark Twain, and 
although he recognizes the excellence of Henry James, he devotes to him 
about a fifth of the space that he does to Howells. To be sure, every critic 
must, as Emerson said, finally draw a circle around his subject; but these 
particular exclusions seem unwise. Even if Twain was not a conscious 
practitioner of realism in the sense that Fuller, Boyesen, Garland, and 
Frederic were, Kazin could at least have indicated, for the sake of the total 
picture, that in Twain’s work was a richer emotional life, a more imaginative 
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embrace of our folkways, than in any of these figures he did discuss. And 
if, at the other pole, Henry James was not ‘‘on native grounds,’’ that would 
seem a narrowly nationalistic basis on which to dismiss him. For not only 
did later realists, from Edith Wharton to Scott Fitzgerald, owe far more to 
his challenge than they did to Howells; he is also one of the chief ‘‘ances- 
tors’’ of the important recent movement to pass beyond realism to the 
reassertion of symbolical modes of truth. 

Another exclusion, which relates to method rather than to bias, and 
which is never discussed but only mentioned in the preface, is the limitation 
to literature in prose. That separation is finally a mechanical one as Kazin 
has handled it, particularly when we see that in prose he does not even 
include the drama. What his real subject amounts to is criticism and fic- 
tion; and if he had so defined it, his contribution would have seemed more 
organic, and no longer open to any charge of loosely claiming too much. 

His second division opens on ‘‘the postwar scene,’’ gives ample consid- 
eration to Anderson, Lewis, Cather, and Glasgow, and, after a thorough 
treatment of the liberals and the new humanists, finds its climax in the 
emergence of Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and Dos Passos. By this point we 
are able to see both Kazin’s strengths and weaknesses. He has been extra- 
ordinarily comprehensive in his reading, as is shown again and again: by 
his restoration to our attention of serviceable minor figures like John Macy 
or Robert Herrick; by his deft recalling of the atmosphere of The Nation 
in the days when Carl Van Doren and Ludwig Lewisohn were giving it a 
fresh critical tone; by such resilient ‘‘placing’’ of critical issues, as when 
writing thus about Ellen Glasgow: ‘‘Radical critics ignored her because 
they could not place her; conservative critics praised her blindly because 
they could use her as a lesson to irreverent modernists. Critics who wished 
to prove a thesis were satisfied that she belonged to a ‘Southern’ school, along 
with James Branch Cabell and Erskine Caldwell and Thomas Wolfe; others 
were ready to declare her all that was left of the Genteel Tradition. But she 
always defied facile classification.’’ 

Kazin is very balanced in most of his own critical judgments; he can dis- 
cern the value to our culture of such opposing contributions as those of 
Babbitt and Dos Passos. <A defect of such catholicity is that his appraisals 
are sometimes synthetic. His work is characterized by its soundness rather 
than by many fresh insights. He sums up the best that has been said about 
his authors, as is revealed by his somewhat too frequent need of an attribu- 
tary phrase: ‘‘as T. K. Whipple said,’’ ‘‘as Carl Van Doren observed,’’ ‘‘as 
Louis Kronenberger put it,’’ ‘‘as Delmore Schwartz pointed out.’’ A more 
serious defect is when he attempts a too facile generalization about a writer’s 
whole achievement instead of an analysis of specific books. Such generaliza- 
tions are a doubtful legacy from Sainte-Beuve since they seldom succeed 
without his psychological, virtually medical accuracy. Kazin’s are be- 
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trayed by his energetic but sometimes turgid rhetoric, as when he says of 
Crane: ‘‘Half of him was a consummate workman; the other half was not 
a writer at all.’’ Such a short-cut to a statement is virtually meaningless. 
It would have been more profitable, say, to examine a passage from The 
Red Badge, and to show that whereas Crane is one of our most conscious 
stylists, that style is often forced and meretricious. So, too, with Kazin’s 
handling of Sherwood Anderson. It seems hardly satisfactory to sum him 


”? since Winesburg, 


up, after considerable discussion, as ‘‘a minor figure, 
Ohio is unquestionably one of the few major books in the whole period. 
Kazin’s overall description of Anderson’s work falls short of bringing out 
all the resources of life in that unique volume, and tends to blur the devastat- 
ing contrast between his early freshness and his painfully self-conscious 
later fumbling, which did not result in ‘‘minor’’ books but in fourth-rate 
disasters. 

The critic’s own values naturally come out most clearly in his final divi- 
sion. This begins with ‘‘The Revival of Naturalism,’’ especially in Farrell 
and Steinbeck; and concentrates its most detailed treatment on ‘‘the 
Rhetoric and the Agony,’’ that is to say on Faulkner and Wolfe. The two 
other chapters in this division, ‘‘ Criticism at the Poles’’ and the final survey 
of where we are to-day, are the most revelatory of Kazin’s aims and convic- 
tions. His view of our recent criticism would seem the one instance where 
his desire for contrast has tempted him into forcing his material to extremes. 
The contrast is between ‘‘the Marxists,’’ with Hicks as their exemplar, and 
“the formalists,’’ Ransom, Winters, Blackmur, and Tate. Kazin does a 
useful job in pointing out the excesses of both groups. But he scarcely 
seems to give due value to the stimulus brought by the energizing social con- 
viction of the first, and becomes merely patronizing of Hicks’s ‘‘monumental 
naiveté.’’ 

With ‘‘the formalists,’’ he makes two crucial mistakes, which show more 
sharply than anything else in his book the limitations of his method. In the 
first place, an arbitrary exclusion of any American writer not on the Ameri- 
can scene could alone account for his failure to discuss Eliot’s criticism, an 
omission far more drastic in its effect on Kazin’s book than that of Henry 
James, since Eliot is the originative source of these ‘‘formalists,’’ and with- 
out reckoning with him their aims can hardly be seen in any perspective. 
For one instance, the passage that Kazin quotes from Blackmur on Shelley 
and Swinburne should not be produced as a sample of close textual analysis, 
but simply as a disciple’s unconscious travesty of Eliot’s method. In the 
second place, though all of this group have made some extravagant state- 


ments and claims—significant evidence of cultural malaise—Kazin falls into 





an equally ludicrous exaggeration when he refers to the ‘‘fond belief’’ of 
Ransom and Tate ‘‘that nothing exists but the private cultivation of art.’’ 
That shows how Kazin has missed the most distinguishing feature of their 
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work, their serious concern with the cultural continuity of their region—an 
aspect of our literature that no moral historian should overlook. It is one 
thing to disagree with their conclusions, another thing to disregard or mis- 
interpret their aims. It is hard to see how Kazin ignored Tate’s essay on 
Hart Crane, one of the most telling pieces of social criticism on any modern 
poet. And only the rigid neglect of Ransom’s and Tate’s poetry, a particu- 
larly dubious procedure when the critics are primarily poets, could blind 
Kazin to the fact that in such poems as Tate’s ‘‘Retroduction to American 
History,’’ ‘‘Sonnets for Christmas,’’ and ‘‘Ode to the Confederate Dead,’’ 
and especially in Ransom’s subtly ironic ‘‘Man without Sense of Direction,’’ 
**Persistent Explorer,’’ and ‘‘ Antique Harvesters,’’ we have very impres- 
sive examinations of the issues of our spiritual history. 

One reason why Kazin has failed to grasp the essence of these writers can 
perhaps be seen in two significant omissions of other figures. Although he 
discusses the once fashionable fiction of Elinor Wylie and Carl Van Vechten 
(under ‘‘the Exquisites’’), he finds no space at all for Katherine Anne Por- 
ter. He also includes O’Hara (with the recent naturalists), but he has 
previously passed by Ring Lardner. Such omissions would seem to indicate 
that, despite Kazin’s realization that both Parrington and the Marxists have 
given insufficient consideration to form, he is himself more sensitive to shift- 
ing tendencies of taste than to the qualities of a given work of art. Other- 
wise he could hardly have passed up the opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of Miss Porter, one of our few really distinguished creators of fiction, 
and thereby, in Jamesian terms, a profound moralist as well. Nor could he 
have neglected to reaffirm how Lardner was one of the first masters of our 
modern American language, a major stimulus not merely for an O’Hara but 
for nearly every writer who has wanted to catch the cadences of our living 
speech. 

Kazin’s hardest problem, the hardest problem for any historian of con- 
temporary culture, is how to end his book without letting it get caught up 
into the tone of a hortatory liberal editorial. In ‘‘ America! America!’’ he 
treats successively the Federal Writers Project, the recent recrudescence of 
historical novels, and the newest patriotism of Mumford, Brooks, and Mac- 
Leish. He affirms the great service of the WPA guides and documentary 
records in rooting us more deeply in our own surroundings, and here one 
regrets only that his scheme would not let him include also the valiant story 
of the Federal Theater. During the balance of this chapter Kazin seems 
not quite able to make up his mind as to what kind of cultural evidence he 
is dealing with. He is certainly far less exacting in his standards than he 
was in previous chapters. He does not suggest that Mumford’s frenetic 
pitch is hardly distinguishable from the Fascist anti-intellectualism he has 
been attacking—a devastating instance of how a man can become the thing 
he hates. And although Kazin has pointed out, earlier in his book, Brooks’s 
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grave disqualifications for being regarded seriously as an historian, he now 
commits the structural error of giving him virtually the last word, and 
finally more space than he has accorded to any other writer except Howells. 
What was needed at this point was an incisive formulation of how Brooks’s 
sentimentality, now become almost hysterical, hinders him from obtaining a 
true image of either our past or our present. It is too bad that a certain 
timidity, or perhaps the desire to tailor his volume to a smooth finish, kept 
Kazin from saying this without ambiguity. For the greatest merit of 
Kazin’s volume is its patient demonstration of the fertile variety in our 
recent literature, whose questioning and satirical and tragic voices the new 
nationalists are now on the verge of denouncing as ‘‘un-American.’’ 
Although I have dwelt on some of the limitations of his method, these do not 
invalidate his substantial contribution within them. As I have suggested, 
he has profited to the full by the decade of controversy since The Great 
Tradition, and consequently, though his work is less original than Hicks’s 
was, it is certainly more thoroughly informed. 
F. O. MATTHIESSEN 

Harvard University 
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